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THE NAVY. 


vee of last Monday night practically settled the 
main question as to Lord George Hamitton’s Naval 
Defence scheme. It decided by a majority of 176 that 
the sum, not exceeding 21,500,000/., which he asks for 
the navy, will be voted, and spent. The question whether 
it was to be voted in precisely the way desired by the 
Ministry, which was decided on Thursday, was altogether 
subordinate. Mr. Giapstone made a characteristic effort 
to combine opposition to the Government with conces- 
sion to a popular demand, by asking the Ministry to 
split its resolution, so that there might be one fight 
over Mr. Cremer’s amendment and another over Mr. 
Curtpers’s before the Report stage could be reached. The 
Ministry declined to afford facilities for obstructive talk. It 
could proceed the more resolutely because the manner in 
which Mr, Curipers’s tardy amendment was presented is, 
of itself, proof enough that the Opposition has been well 
aware of the small chance it has of seriously resisting 
the naval policy of the Admiralty. It was not until 
three weeks after the resolution had been introduced 
that the Front Opposition Bench could make its mind 
up what line to adopt. That on which it finally settled 
was either pedantic or futile. Mr. Cartpers proposes that 
the House should decline to grant the money except 
in yearly instalments. To the mere formal purist his 
amendment may seem of importance, but hardly to any- 
body else. If the House is of opinion that the condition of 
the navy and the safety of the country require the outlay 
of 21,500,000/. in five or six years in ships and guns, it 
may as well vote the money at once. When the work of 
strengthening the navy has been begun it must be carried 
on, unless the money already spent is to be wasted. To 
talk of binding the House is little better than foolish. The 
House of Commons, like other human institutions, is bound 
by the consequences of its own acts, but it is not bound other- 
wise. The only possible checks on it are the care which we 
must suppose it still has for the public service, and the fears of 
individual members that they may lose their seats. This 
Parliament may change its mind next Session, and cut the 
Navy Estimates down without the least regard for its vote 
of this year; but if it does, it will prove itself utterly 
erratic and incompetent. A new House may undo the 
work of its predecessor ; but it can do that whether the 


‘Navy Estimates are voted for a term of years or not. No 


Parliament can bind itself, far less its successor. If, how- 
ever, the decision to strengthen the navy has been arrived 
at after sufficient inquiry, and on serious grounds, 


~ then the vote for the 21,500,000/. only provides for the 


doing of a piece of business in a businesslike way. By 


‘voting the expenditure for a term of years the House 


will save itself from a certain amount of useless talk, 
which, as it has decided that the work must be done, 
it should be desirous to avoid. Mr. Cuimpers, who does 
not profess to think that the navy does not require 
strengthening, looked much more solicitous to provide occa- 
sions for future obstruction than to safe, Parliament’s 

wer of control—-of which he must know that it cannot 

deprived—when he moved an amendment which would 

have for its effect to debar the Ministry from doing in a 
different form substantially what a Cabinet to which he 
himself belonged did in the case of Lord Norraproox’s 
scheme. 

The discussion of Monday night was chiefly distinguished 
by the absence of argument in 
Support of Mr. Cremer’s amendment. Sir Witrrm Lawson 

le the speech he always makes on these occasions. If 
he introduced any modification, it was in the shape of a 
more than usually pathétic lament over the folly of the 


British working-man who will elect generals, captains, and 
admirals to Parliament. Mr. Pickerscit, raised a point 
of order—a quite futile point. Mr. Cremer interjected 
a sentence of memorable silliness into Lord CHARLEs 
Beresrorp’s speech. When asked whether “our commerce, 
“our trade, our food supply” ought not to be defended, 
Mr. Cremer made this noble reply—‘“ When in danger ; 
“ not before.” The sentence should be inscribed in letters 
of gold at places where Peace Society Radicals meet. 
It is exactly on the intellectual level of that remark- 
able body, and is, indeed, a very fair. proof of their 
strength of character. The men who can get into the 
state of mind which makes the saying of such a thing 
possible must have an incapacity for looking at facts, an 
imperviousness to ridicule, and a serene stupidity which 
puts them quite beyond the reach of attack. With the 
exception, however, of these deliveries of themselves on 
the part of these familiar personages, there was really no- 
thing in the debate to show that the House was being asked to 
vote for an amendment to the effect that, considering the 
liability of First Lords to vary in their statements, and the 
notoriously peaceful and stable state of Europe, it was un- 
necessary to make further additions to the navy. The 
things to which the House was asked to attend may not have 
been much more to the point, but at least they were not that 
folly. Of these things by far the most curious was the speech 
of Mr. CampBett-BaNNERMAN. It was long, it did not read 
at all badly, and mankind may be defied to make out from 
it what Mr. Camppect-BANNERMAN wanted or did not want, 
would do or would not do, for the navy. He regretted 
that Her Magsesty’s Ministers had not done enough ; 
he regretted that they were going to do too much; 
he doubted the wisdom of embarking more money 
in ships in the present unsettled condition of science ; he 
thought it a good thing to increase the navy; he was 
afraid that too much influence was being given to the 
House of Lords; and he finally regretted that the Admi- 
ralty were not exerting themselves to gradually and re- 
gularly build up the navy until it was of adequate 
strength. “This latter policy he,” Mr. CampPBELL- 
BANNERMAN, “was not prepared abruptly to discontinue, 
“and he deeply regretted that Her Masesty’s Govern- 
“ment, by the conditions they had attached to their 
“ proposals, the form in which they were put forward, 
“ and the neglect to furnish intelligible grounds for their de- 
“ mands, made it difficult for those to support their proposals 
“ who nevertheless yielded to them not one whit in their 
“ desire to maintain the position and power of the British 
“navy.” This is the sentence to which Mr. CamMPBELL- 
Bannerman appealed with manly confidence when Mr. 
Forwoop rudely accused him of being in some doubt as 
to the side of the fence he would elect to come down 
on. It contained, said Mr. Camppett-Bannerman, his de- 
cision. In a sense perhaps it does. An examination of 
no great severity will extract from it the information 
that Mr. Campnect-BannermAn had decided to wait till he 
finds out whether it will be most convenient for him to 
overcome the difficulties which prevent him from helping 
the Ministry to increase the navy, or to yield to his. 
natural desire to damage the Cabinet. In this Mr.° 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN seems to be in some sort—as on 
former occasions of doubt—the spokesman and representa- 
tive of his party. 

According to the uniform practice on these occasions, the 
debate straggled after the first speech or two into every 
description of side issue. Mr, Howext took up some time 
in explaining that in his opinion we should have a sufficient 
fleet if the money voted in past years had been prop nly 
spent, The opinion is popular, and extensively entertained, 
but neither Mr. Howett nor any of the many others who 
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hold it has ever yet shown how the expenses incurred 
through the continual changes in construction, and the 
necessity of trying, if not adopting, new inventions, could 
have been avoided. Still less did he insist on the waste 
which has been caused by choppings and changings in naval 
administration for purely party reasons. If the Admiralty 
has not managed well, part, at least, of the blame for its 
failures must rest with Parliament, which has always had 
full power of control, and, as Lord Grorce HamiLtTon 
showed conclusively on Thursday, has either not used 
it or has used it ill. One of the various recommenda- 
tions of Lord Grorce Hamixton’s scheme is that unless 
this House of Commons or a successor is guilty of the 
utmost frivolity, it gives some security that for the next 
six years or so building will go steadily on, without 
alternate inflation and starvation. Sir C. Patmer’s support 
of the Admiralty was not materially weakened by his 
preference for private yards for shipbuilding purposes. The 
preference is a most intelligible one in the member for 
Jarrow, but we do not think it will be extensively 
shared by the taxpayers. Lord Grorce Hamivton illus- 
trated the uses of the national yards when he said that the 
Admiralty would build all its ships in them if there was any 
sign of an intention among shipbuilders to run up prices. 
The earlier debate, which ended in a passage of arms between 
Lord Grorce Haminron and Sir E. J. Reep, called loudly 
for the Closure. It was natural that the First Lord should 
seize an opportunity to punish an implacable opponent, 
and the member for Cardiff is unquestionably of opinion 
that the wisdom, foresight, and virtue of Sir E. J. Reep 
are matters of such interest that public attention cannot be 
called to them too frequently. He has that opinion very 
much to himself, and it is a pity that he was encouraged to 
air itagain. After all, the essential thing is that Parlia- 
ment has voted that the navy must be efficiently 
strengthened within the next few years. That is at least 
one solid certainty in what Commander Berne t called “a 
“ rather puzzling problem.” 


MORE SCIENTIFIC LOGIC. 


te the three-handed duel which Professor is carry- 
ing on with Dr. Wace and the Bishop of Perernorovcn 
in the Nineteenth Century there are some things where- 
with it does not become outsiders to meddle. The Bishop 
is man enough of his hands to provide any combatant with 
work, and Dr. Wace is a stout champion too. So Dr. 
Macee and Mr. Huxtey must be left to settle the matter 
whether Mr. Huxiry has or has not called Christianity 
“sorry stuff’; and Dr. Wace and Mr. Hvuxiey must 
settle the question whether the Principal of King’s College, 
London, is a dunce at his own science compared with the 
fair and learned author of Robert Elsmere, whom Mr. 
Huxtey, with apologies and admiration, compares to a 
strong-wristed housemaid brushing away cobwebs. Yet 
once more, the ancilla atheologie herself must make up her 
own mind whether this is a compliment or not. We shall 
only suggest a slight surprise at the minor part of Mr. 
Hvxtey’s simile. For, if there ever was anything that to 
our humble minds suggests cobwebs, it is the results of 
biblical criticism. Of that, however, more presently. But, 
meanwhile, let us drop all personal reference to Dr. MacEz 
and Dr. Wace and Mrs. Warp, and betake ourselves to 
some general observations in continuance of others which 
we made not long ago on some logical peculiarities of Mr. 
Hovx.ey’s attitude in reference to the general question of 
Agnosticism, Christianity, and so forth. 

The avoidance of the personal matter is dictated by various 
considerations, common prudence being one of them ; for it 
would seem that Mr. Hux.ey is in rather a rage with his re- 
verend and right reverend opponents. “May I further ven- 
“ ture to point out,” “comply with ordinary conventions,” and 
so forth, are alarming phrases. This laboured courtesy is too 
often miching mallecho, and apt to provoke rather than to 
disarm agers. Mr. Hvuxuey further suggests a doubt 
whether a spitit of prophecy has descended on the Bishop 
“ from one or the other of two possible sources recognized by 
“the highest authorities.” “In Germany and Holland,” 
he says, “ professors of theology are to be found whose tenure 
; of their posts does not depend on the results to which 
“ their inquiries lead them.” In other words, Dr. Wace is 
a very uncivil person, Dr. Macex is inspired with a lying 
spirit, and both, especially Dr. Wace, profess orthodoxy be- 


cause it pays them. After this, if we were formally seconds 
in the duel, we should feel rather in the temper of good 
Captain McTurk—“ Let us pe loading and measuring out, 
“ for if these sweetmeats are passing between them it is only 
“ the twa ends of a handkercher that will serve.” And, it not 
being our duty to load and measure out, we prudently pass 
by and go to our own pacific business, which is to take 
further cognizance of scientific-A gnostic logic. 


We observe in one part of Mr. Huxtey’s remarks on the 
Crucifixion, on the progress of Christian belief in the first 
century or two, and, lastly, on the history of the Gadarean 
swine (which last has an extraordinary effect on him, as if 
the swine had been scientists), a kind of glimmer, a kind of 
unquiet glance in the direction of the argument which, 
though very likely he may not have seen it, we directed 
against part of his last month’s paper. “ The New Testa- 
“ ment books,” he says, “are not responsible for the doe- 
“trine invented by the Churches that they are anything 
“ but ordinary historical documents.” This is not without 
ingenuity, for it supplies for a moment (and a moment only) 
a plausible defence against the charge of metabasis es allo 
genos which we have more than once brought here against 
those who deny supernatural qualities to the supernatural 
in order that they may prove that it is not natural. It 
will not, however, we think, avail Mr. Huxtey much, but 
the contrary. For it surely ought to be unnecessary to 
repeat that, if he or anybody else can only prove that these 
books are ordinary historical documents, by taking for 
granted that they are not extraordinary ones, the process 
which, in days before scientists, used to be called arguing 
in a circle, seems to be going on very merrily. Yet it is 
impossible for any one to read this paper without seeing 
that this is exactly what Mr. Hvxtey, with all his kind, is 
still doing. He repeats the old mill-horse round of taking 
the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John 
(it is not much more trouble to write “St.” Matthew 
than to write, as Mr. Huxiey does, “‘ Matthew,’” and he 
may observe that we do not write “ Huxley”), assuming that 
they are ordinary accounts like those of reporters in a given 
day’s numbers of the Daily Telegraph, the Daily News, and 
the Morning Post, and then examining their discrepancies. 
It has been over and over again pointed out that this pro- 
cess proves absolutely nothing. The religion which depends 
upon the narratives of the three reporters surviving Mr. 
Hvxtey’s comparison would not be, in the opinions of per- 
sons who believe it, a religion at all. In the same way, 
persons who choose (Professor Huxiry would perhaps say 
who are able) to accept the Christian religion as of super- 
natural origin and the Christian Church as of super- 
natural maintenance most assuredly would never think of 
giving up that belief because of reporters’ discrepancies. 
Their logic is different from that of Professor Huxuey, who 
declares that “ the theory of the nature of the spiritual world 
“involved in the story [of Gadara] is a monstrous and 
“ mischievous fiction,” is, wno verbo, “false.” Now mark 
this. We are not entitled to say whether Mr. Huxtey does 
or does not hold that there is no such thing as a spiritual 
world, but whether he does, or whether he merely holds 
that, if there is one, we do not know and cannot know any- 
thing about it, how on earth, or above earth, or under the 
earth, can he be certain that this or that theory about it is 
false? that any quality of monstrosity or mischief attaches 
to such a theory! He may say that he does not know it to 
be true, that he doubts whether it is true, that he would 
like it not to be true ; but how, on his own showing, on his 
own premisses, can he say that it is false? I do not, let us 
say, know a word of Chinese ; I have even a theory that 
Chinese is a language which no Englishman, whatever he 
pretends, can understand ; yet, when I am told that the 
meaning of a certain sentence in Chinese is so and so, I am 
to say “It is not ; that is false.” 

But this is not all that is curious. When Mr. Huxiey 
talks with a reverence equal to that with which he would 
talk of his own scientific brethren of German biblical eri- 
tics, has he ever considered what all this criticism of theirs 
really amounts to? We wish he would put himself in the 
position not of a theologian, which is perhaps impossible 
for him, nor of a scientific man, which perhaps he occupies 
too obstinately already, but of a trained literary and his- 
torical critic, not “ biblical,” and see what all this enormous 
mass of erudition which has been built up by Germany, 
and in imitation of Germany, for the last century or more 
is really worth from that standpoint. We venture to say 
that some persons, not ill qualified, will pronounce it, for 
the most part, absolutely worthless, For two different 
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reasons it is not wonderful that its professors, who have 
studied nothing else for generations, and to whom it isa 
“ bread-study ” just as much as in Mr. Huxtey’s rather 
ungenerous language another kind of theology is to Dr. 
Wace, use such words as that which Mr. Huxiey quotes, 
and call a man sachkwndig— acquainted with the facts ”— 
when all that he is acquainted with is oceans of talk. With 
exceedingly rare exceptions, biblical criticism is, we dare 
say it, the merest moonshine. In regard to the vast 
majority of the facts recorded, both in the Old and New 
Testaments, we have no profane contemporary authorities 
to check by, and in regard to those which we have (the 
most important of all, the fact of the Crucifixion, being 
the chief exception), the checking is of absolutely no im- 

rtance. As for the huge labours which have been occupied 
in proving that St. Marruew copied St. Mark, St. Marx 
St. Marruew, St. Luxe both or neither, or that all three 
copied each other, they are, to any one who knows what 
literary criticism means, simply puerile. They proceed on 
such arguments as Professor Huxuey’s own, that coinci- 
dences in substance and arrangement, use of identical 
words, and so forth, “must” come from such and such and 
such things. It is final, but almost superfluous to say, that 
on the theory of inspiration it matters not in the least 
whether the words are identical or not. It is almost sufli- 
cient to say that, independent of inspiration, such coinci- 
dences may have arisen in dozens of other methods than 
those supposed. Which indeed explains the fact that biblical 
criticism goes on ; for, if it were not of its nature endless, 
the whole silly business would have ceased long ago. 


But this is not all. When we consider these libraries of 
a scholasticism compared to which the much-decried original 
was full indeed of reality and fact, when we find Mrs. Warp’s 
heroes “ comprehending the limitations of Jesus,” and Mr. 
Hvxiry quite touchingly trying to lead men back from 
theology to the Bible, we experience, and surely there must 
be some people who experience with us, a sense of topsy- 
turviness which can hardly further go. Your atheist pure 
and simple, your decrier of Christianity pure and simple, 
are intelligible persons. We may call them wicked from 
this point of view, unfortunate from that, mischievous from 
a third, but they are possible human beings, with intelligible 
motives, and a consistent line of conduct and thought. But 
what can be the possible use of spending generations of 
time, and regiments of men, to prove that the Bible is an 
ordinary book? If it is, what an appalling waste of labour 
in occupying oneself with it, when there are plenty of real 
sciences with real beasts to pull about, plenty of real arts 
with real works of art to produce, plenty of real pleasures, 
“high ” and “ low,” to enjoy, plenty of real knowledge, low 
and high, to get, plenty of real things to see and study! As 
literature the Bible, no doubt, is of high interest; but as 
literature it does not require all this pother about it. Asa 
Divine book it is worth, no doubt, all the pother you can 
spend ; but these wonderful people begin by denying that 
it is a Divine book, and end with modest pride by pointing 
out that, having so denied it, they have proved it by the help 
of the denial not to be one. And then we have them “compre- 
“hending the limitations” of Cunist. If there are limitations, 
what on earth is the good of taking the trouble to compre- 
hend them? Assume that Curist was not Gop, and what is 
the study of Him worth? Grant that He is, and what 
becomes of such study as this? Pass from Mrs. Warp to 
Mr. Hvuxxey, and the same insoluble riddle meets us. All 
these good people appear to be in a state of living, breath- 
ing, arguing, ink-spending, contradiction in terms. They 
are puzzled, dreadfully puzzled, by the actions of a Being 
who, they think, does not exist. They pronounce, with 
generous warmth, that something is “false” which is said 
about entities, relations, or what they like, concerning 
which they hold that knowledge whether anything is false 
or true is impossible. They spend lifetimes, and devote 
their entire energies, to elaborate examination of docu- 
ments, and elaborate weighing of testimony concerning 
matters which are, on their own hypothesis, of not more 
importance at the best, at considerably less importance at 
the worst, than any other of a hundred or a thousand sets 
of matters in history. New dogs in the manger, they not 
only keep the horses away from the oats which they can- 
not, or will not, eat themselves, but they wear themselves 
to death about the quality of the oats, and in arguing 
whether they are really oats, and whether they are good 
for the horses or not, and whether the groom has been 
behaving honestly about them, and what not. 

Somme toute, let us ask Mr. Hvxtey once for all to 


consider the enormous ignoratio elenchi which he and his 
authorities commit. Their business is, if they can, to 
prove Christianity not supernatural, and the utmost point 
to 9 any one of their arguments will run is that it is not 
natural. 


MR. STANLEY'S EXPEDITION. 


HE now fully published accounts of Mr. Sran.ey’s 

journey to and fro between Yambuya and the Albert 
Lake make an extremely interesting addition to the story of 
African exploration, and—a more serious matter—bring, or 
ought to bring, the question of the consequences of that 
exploration once more prominently before Englishmen. The 
feat in itself, though not materially differing in kind from 
others which have been performed since LivinasTone’s 
famous journey to the Zambesi and then westwards to 
Loanda, is one of the most considerable in degree, and fairly 
justifies the successful unanimity with which writers on it in 
the daily papers have brushed up their memories of Dante 
and (in some very accomplished cases) even of the Morte 
@ Arthur. Mr. Staniey had over most of his predecessors 
the great advantage of having several white companions 
capable of supplying his place at a pinch as commanders 
of detachments and halting-places, as well as that of being 
accompanied by a force of trained fighting men. He 
had, as against most of them, the great disadvantage 
of having to labour through tropical forests, far more 
terrible both for scarcity of food and disease than any 
kind of open country except a perfectly waterless desert, 
and more terrible even than that as regards slowness of 
progress. He had to do some fighting, too, and apparently 
did it, as he has generally done, without reluctance, and in 
a workmanlike manner. He found Emr (as the best judges 
thought that he would find him) flourishing, and (as the 
best judges knew that he would find him) extremely unwill- 
ing to come away. Perhaps the brightest feather in Mr. 
SraNLey’s own cap is the pluck with which he seems to 
have taken, after a toilsome return through the wilderness, 
the disasters which had befallen his rearguard under the 
lamented Major Barrretot, and the energy with which, 
picking up such remnants as he could, and without any aid 
from Tiproo Trp and his likes, he set out a third time. 
From that date nothing is known of him, and it can only be 
hoped that, in such a country, his new route will not be 
worse than his old. There is always the danger of tant 
vient la cruche & U’eau in the case of aman of Mr. STANLEY’s 
insatiable energy of exploration, an energy with which it is 
hard to quarrel, but which certainly does not always subordi- 
nate itself to simple and obvious considerations of prudence. 
Meanwhile the energetic Welshman has done an extremely 
difficult thing, and has done it, at least in its earlier stages, 
exceedingly well. 

It is impossible, however, not to ask—not to endeavour 
to drive home the question with more and more serious- 
ness— What next? ‘To read and listen to some talk on the 
subject, one might think that journeys of this kind were 
only an enlarged form of sporting expedition, like that in 
which one of the bravest and most loyal of Englishmen, 
Mr. Guy Dawyay, met his death the other day. You cir- 
cumvent the “ferocious and treacherous buffalo”; well. 
The ferocious and treacherous buffalo, though he never 
read La Fonratne, defends himself, and kills you; ill. In 
either case the proceeding is its own reward or its own 
punishment ; and, except private grief and the regret of 
those who would rather see such lives lost év xpopdyorer, 
there is no more to be said, and no sequel. But these 
African explorations bring for good or for evil (as a rule, 
we fear for evil, owing to the thoughtlessness of men) 
mighty consequences after them. Livincstone himself 
confessed with pain that wherever he went the slave- 
traders followed, if they had not preceded, him; and 
though, no doubt, the interior of Africa has always known 
quite enough of blood and of anarchy, it is pretty certain 
that things have been worse, not better, during the thirty 
or forty years of exploration which have turned the old 
huge blank on the maps into a thickly occupied maze of 
tribes and rivers and lakes. On this very journey, part 
—if not the greatest part—of Mr. Sranzey’s troubles 
came from a partisan leader, who had begun as one of 
Captain SreKe’s camel-boys, and we suspect that the his- 
tory is common enough. The enterprising Arab or Suaheli 
is employed by a traveller, learns white ways of arms, 
discipline, and so forth, sees how native neighbourhoods 
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previously regarded as inaccessible may be opened up, 
and then proceeds to open them up in his own fashion for 
ivory, white and black. <A great deal of virtuous abuse is 
lavished upon him for so doing by Special Correspondents 
and leader-writers ; but of this fact he is happily ignorant, 
and might possibly be a little reckless even if he knew it. 
Meanwhile no great European Power, except in the too-late 
fashion, like England, and the precipitate and premature 
fashion, like Germany, attempts to follow up the explora- 
tions with any kind of civilization, not necessarily an in- 
trusive kind, but the simple and blessed civilization of the 
policeman. The only organized attempt that has been made 
in this way—the Congo State—is not by all accounts much 
of a success. And the results of it all are such things as 
the cannibal raids of the Manyuema and as the establish- 
ment of a solitude such as that which nearly proved too 
much for Mr. Staniey himself. 

No severer sarcasm on our modern ways in this respect 
can be even imagined than the fact that the professed object 
of Mr. StTaNnLeEy’s mission, with its own huge loss of life, 
avoidable and unavoidable, was to persuade one of the few 
persons who have done what ought to be done to abandon 
his work and steal away. The Equatorial Province under 
Emin is an example of what ought to have been established, 
in most cases by England, all over Africa, from the Equator 
to the Limpopo. Emi has not tall-hatted and school- 
boarded his people; but he has taught them useful arts, 
given them a rallying-point against robbers, fought their 
enemies for them, given them, in short, that best of all 
things, an armed peace. Further, this province is, to drop 
cireumlocutions, one for which England is directly re- 
sponsible. It is the salvage of the wreck of a State under 
England’s control—of a wreck which was deliberately aban- 
doned by the most infamous act of an infamous policy. The 
expedition to Emry is an expedition representing England, 
if representing it only in the indirect, half-hearted, shirking, 
modern way. It succeeds, and the person in charge (not, 
let us hasten to say, in the least by his own fault, but simply 
carrying out his orders) proposes to the ruler of the Equa- 
torial Province that he shall abandon it to anarchy, to the 
protector of its inhabitants that he shall give them over to 
the slave-hunters, to the introducer and cultivator of the 
less mischievous arts of civilization that he shall expose 
Wadelai and its region to the chance of being marked on 
the map “ Famine,” like the tract on the Upper Aruwimi 
which everybody has been reading about. 

Nor is even this all. At the very same moment with 
this news other news has arrived which shows that the 
regions immediately adjacent to this province on the north 
wre once more placed, as it were the prize of a tournament, 
ready for the boldest and shrewdest comer. The Mahdist 
domination at Khartoum seems to have all but had its day, 
and the generals of the Sheikh Ex Sevovssi (whose influence 
has been so long expected to make itself felt by those who 
know the subject) have inflicted defeat after defeat on the 
Khalifa. Not much has been heard lately of Uganda; but 
it is pretty certain that there also there is no stable govern- 
ment, and the whole of the old continental dominions, or 
“ sphere of influence,” or what not, of the Sultan of Zan- 
zIBAR, except the part managed by the British East-African 
Company, is in a flame. In the centre of all this turmoil 
there is the position which Emr has held, the one point 
from which, if it be retained, the re-establishment or esta- 
blishment of order is possible. Therefore England, to whom 
the whole or most of this region belongs by prior and pre- 
valent right of discovery, and on whom by her connexion 
with Egypt its Government is morally incumbent, sends an 
expedition to request Emin to be good enough to abandon 
his post and come away, the request being, according to a 
luckily vague report, at last complied with. And yet half 
the cost and a quarter of the force spent on such futile 
things as the last Souakim expedition, if applied judiciously, 
would probably secure the nucleus and foundation of good 
government for half Central Africa. 


THE POOR. 


N°? subject demands or deserves more thought than the 
: condition of the poor, or none except the art of think- 
ing to good purpose. Nor is there any lack of thought on 
the subject. It is a constant consideration in the minds of 
thousands of kindly folk, and it engages all the attention of 


when all’s done, we are obliged to confess that there is 
very little thinking to good purpose. Nearly all the dis- 
cussion we listen to is like the stuff that men talk to them- 
selves while they are trying to force their way to some 
conclusion which they have never yet been able to grasp, 
That it should be so is not very wonderful, considering the 
extraordinary complications of the subject, and the difficulty 
of welding a variety of hostile facts into harmony with 
each other, and then into agreement with our hopes and 
desires. The truth is, we fear, that this difficulty will never 
be overcome; and it would be far better, we should be 
nearer to the accomplishment of our hopes and desires, if 
the attempt to overcome it were given up. This we think 
because it appears pretty evident that failure, instead of 
turning the bafiled minds of benevolent men from the im- 
possible to the possible, only exasperates them. They 
become so intolerant of a state of things which forbids what 
their own goodness of heart demands—heroic remedy for 
enormous ill—that they are ready to upset all. They 
would be far better employed if they went to the assistance 
of those who, with a better understanding of what can and 
what cannot be done, humbly but steadily apply themselves 
to the possible. 

This they would do all the more readily, perhaps, if they 
could be persuaded of one thing alone—namely, that they 
start from an erroneous idea of the position of the poor. 
They view the poverty that weighs upon so many of 
their fellow-men, and call it “degradation.” They think 
just as they speak of these poor creatures as having 
“ sunk” into misery; and, very naturally, from that con- 
ception arises an idea of oppression. Heaven forbid that 
we should deny that the poor are ever oppressed. There 
is oppression everywhere—as well as help and kindness 
everywhere. But what we do say is, that a far more 
just, a far more sound and error-proof account of the poor 
is, that they are of the multitude that have failed to rise It 
is not that they have fallen into degradation ; it is not that 
they have sunk into poverty from a normal state of com- 
fort which the few have preserved for themselves. The 
truth is that they are the unfortunate many who have 
never been able to rise far from the ground upon which 
Nature spawns us all. That your father, and my father, or 
their grandfathers were vigorous and lucky enough to lift 
themselves and us out of the mere struggle for existence 
does not affect that statement. Fairly to understand what 
the conditions of life are to-day we must go back to the 
times when, as is truly said, there were no such inequalities 
as there are now, but when we were all upon a pretty equal 
footing of misery. When we do this, we perceive more 
clearly that the lot of mankind, so far as Nature provides 
it, is precisely that of the beasts of the forest, and no more. 
Here is so much breath, strength, faculty ; and here is the 
world to make a living out of, with what fruits it may 
render and what prey it may yield. That is all that Nature 
has got to say to us. And so we set to work, or do not set 
to work ; the struggle begins, first to live and then to en- 
sure prosperity ; and the rest depends upon labour, faculty, 
good fortune. And speaking generally, which is the only 
reasonable way, the history of every civilized community 
is that we do all rise, in some measure. No doubt there are 
ups and downs ; periods of general advancement, periods of 
general retrogression ; and it is true that for the mass of 
mankind the gain is very small as compared with the 
fortune of the few. But it will not be contended that 
any honest poor man in this country would be better off in 
a cave, with a half-awakened brain in his skull and a bundle 
of flint-headed arrows at his side. 


Of course there would be nothing in that to disarm the 
anger of those who believe that the poverty of the poor 
isa wrong, if it were true that the masses would have 
advanced into far greater comfort but for the oppressions and 
exactions of the fortunate few. Just now we used the 
word “ prey” in such a connexion as to suggest the retort, 
“ Precisely : ‘ here is the world with what fruits it may 
“ ¢ render and what prey it may yield’; and our complaint 
“ is that numberless men are made a prey by the few who 
“have got command of this world’s goods.” It would be 
absurd to deny that there is truth in this answer. We 
are not disposed to make any such denial, but would rather 
correct the reply, or the spirit of it, by pointing out that 
it needs extension. Oppression and exaction there are, 
but not, as is pretended, the exaction and oppression of @ 
few—of the landlord class, for instance. Such as those vices 
are, they run all through society—from almost the very 
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italist employers who shrink from getting the utmost 
exertion of labour for the lowest penny of pay, there are 
not many tinkers who would decline to take advantage of 
a pressing need to get an extra penny too. If there are 
landlords who squeeze the poor for house rent, there are 
(for instance) hundreds of petty shopkeepers, only one 
remove from poverty themselves, who take advantage of 
the miserable small “score” run up by _half-starved 
customers to serve them with rubbish at high prices and 
by short weight and measure. Is this wrong? Obviously 
wrong. We do not defend such practices, and are very far 
indeed from being content with them. But they illustrate 
what seems to be much in need of remembrance, that the 
oppression and exaction for which legislative interference is 
demanded so frequently is not the offence of one or two 
classes alone, but operates everywhere alike. To be sure, 
there is no comfort in that—none at all. But the humane 
man who finds additional pain in the unlovely fact may also 
find useful lessons in it. In the first place, it may help him 
to perceive that he may be unjust in ascribing a special 
measure of greed to landlords—(who are not all heartless 
any more than are the keepers of chandlers’ shops)—and, 
in the next place, that legislative interference is no likely 
remedy for the evils he wishes toabolish. If landlords alone 
were greedy of gain, something might be done with them to 
the advantage of the poor. The sad fact is, however, that 
rents lowered by compulsory dealing with leasehold houses, 
or any other legislative action, would only widen the field of 
operations for the greedy wage-payer and the rest. To 
adopt the similes of Socialism, there would be one spider 
the less, a dozen fatter ones, and there would be an end of 
the matter. Legislation cannot be carried over the whole 
field of bargain without destruction of the entire social 
system —good, bad, or indifferent; and no man in his 
senses imagines that the workman would benefit by that. 

Such considerations as these should have weighed with 
Mr. Broapuurst when he spoke on this subject in the 
House of Commons the other night. Not that he did 
any harm by calling attention to the massing of poverty 
in our great cities. There are reasons in plenty why 
the politician should not neglect the possibilities and 
probabilities that come into view when we look into 
that matter. But, though Mr. Broapuurst’s sympathies 
are such as every humane man must share, his reme- 
dies are not what any wise man would advocate. Nor 
an it be allowed, even, that in rejecting them the wise man 
goes more by expediency than humanity. It is not only 
that Mr. Broapuvrst’s remedies would fail to do gool—(of 
course, we mean to the mass and in the long run)—they 
would do harm, and harm for those whom he would benefit. 
There was not only more sense, there was more kindness, in 
that speech of Mr. Actanp’s in which Mr. Broapuurst's 
suggestions were combated. We should be glad if it were 
possible to come to an opposite conclusion. The one that we 
are forced to is no delight, and we are not driven by it tothe 
adoption of laissez-faire principles. Much may be done, if 
not by legislation ; and much will be done, for the spirit of 
helpfulness and kindness is a growing one. With every 
generation that passes, stronger hands and a greater number 
are held forth to assist poverty out of its worst; and the 
work will be done none the less cheerfully if we acknow- 
ledge that there is no sinking into degradation, that the 
condition of the poor is not up to this day a falling back. 
Thousands and thousands of the men who pay income-tax 
this year are the sons of men who were born without six- 
pence ; half the wealth of Manchester, Birmingham, Glas- 
gow, and some other great cities is in the hands of men 
whose grandfathers worked at the bench or the loom. 
There has been that pull-up for the working classes ; and we 
may fairly hope that their chances of advancing into greater 
comfort, in the mass, are not exhausted yet. That as many 
of them as are idle or vicious will improve their condition 
18 not to be expected. 


ENFIELD AND BIRMINGHAM. 


N°? party has a monopoly of the absurd foible of trying 
to explain away defeats; and we shall not say very 
much about the excuses made by Gladstonians for their 
own crushing disaster at Enfield. If they can find com- 
fort after their enunciation of the general principle that 
Success means improving their position of 1885 in a case 
where, on a largely increased poll, the Conservatives swelled 
their 1885 majority by more than one-half, and where the 


Conservative polled all but an absolute majority, while the 
Gladstonian got not quite a third of the total nominal 
strength of the constituency, by altering the standard of 
comparison and shifting it to the contest of 1886, where 
a Gladstonian candidate of no mark or likelihood whatever 
fought the popular sitting Tory member, they may be con- 
gratulated on the exploit. If they can reconcile their pre- 
sent consolation with their open expectations last week of 
an actual win, and their confident assertions that, at the 
very worst, they would bring the Tory majority down to 
four or five hundred, they are still more richly endowed 
with a faculty invaluable for facing the unpleasantnesses of 
life. If they can forget that they fought this particular 
contest, not only with every advantage of careful prepara- 
tion and local exertions, but, by their own account, with 
an overwhelming ally in the shape of the peccadillos of the 
late Mr. Picorr, the phrase “of happy memory,” usually 
applied in a different sense, applies to them most admirably. 
We are glad to be able to except the losing candidate from 
the blame of this absurd attempt. Mr. Farrparrys, like a 
sensible man, ascribes his own defeat to the fact that there 
are more Tories than Liberals in Enfield. We are only 
sorry that he does not belong to the party in which his 
common sense entitles him to a place. The fact is that 
the Enfield election is, not only a heavy blow to the 
Gladstonian cause, but a final and utter refutation of the 
preposterous assertions as to the moving of the public 
mind by the failure to establish the authenticity of “the 
“ letters.” The refutation was given with tolerable clear- 
ness even by the Unionist defeats at Kennington and 
Gorton, which must have been far severer if any such 
feeling had existed. It has been finally clenched by the 
Unionist victory at Enfield. 

The important part of the matter, however, is not here. 
To forget a victory as quickly as you like, provided that you 
never forget the means by which it has been won, is a counsel 
alike dictated by modesty and by prudence. While every 
recent election has demonstrated it, none has demonstrated 
more victoriously the simple, the obvious, the constantly 
neglected way to win under the altered conditions of the 
present constituencies. Mr. Lirrier, who did much to secure 
this success, and who has written something about it, ends 
his account, we are glad to see, with a suggestion which was 
long ago made here, and the importance of which is not, 
we think, nearly enough appreciated. Not only ought 
there to be, in every constituency where a Gladstonian sits, 
a Unionist ready to contest a possible vacancy, but in every 
constituency where a Unionist actually holds the seat there 
should be, if possible, an “ understudy” ready to represent 
the party in the event of the sitting member dying, re- 
signing, or being raised to the peerage. The danger arising 
from the neglect of this precaution is much greater than is 
usually thought. For in the nature of things the other 
party is generally ready with its man, and (as was seen fatally 
at Govan, and seems to have happened to some extent, though 
not with any serious result, in this very Enfield) precious 
time is lost in selecting a candidate by the side which won 
last time. This, however, appears to have been the only 
respect in which Enfield fell short, and it may be admitted 
that, until the practice became a recognized one, the part 
of second string might seem to have few attractions for 
ardent and aspiring politicians. Everything else was done 
in the district between Edmonton and Potter's Bar as it 
ought to have been done. A good local candidate was got, 
the party backed him vigorously, not a moment was lost 
when they had once set to work, and the result was such 
as it ought to have been, and as it always will be, when an 
intelligent constituency is attacked in the right way. 


We wish we could say that the same very obvious lesson 
had commended itself at once to the electors of the 
division of Birmingham lately represented by Mr. Bricut, 
and we further wish that the Conservatives had not been 
principally to blame for the split, or at any rate the delay, 
involved in the very absurd and improper application to 
Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt. From every point of view 
the pro that Mr. Atpert Bricut should succeed his 
father unopposed should have commended itself no less to 
the reasonable than to the decent feelings of sensible poli- 
ticians. Whether the Gladstonians had much chance or 
not, their acquiescence in the project would have been a 
graceful act and deserved recognition. The main object, the 
filling a Unionist seat with a Unionist candidate, would have 
been obtained, and it might very well have been understood 
that the arrangement need bind no party after the present 
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nothing could have been better. Yet the scheme appears to 
have been wrecked, or jeopardized, merely owing to the most 
trumpery local jealousies of parties. The Conservatives 
thought that Conservatism is not sufficiently represented in 
its own name in Birmingham—as if for the present Parlia- 
ment, at any rate, it mattered a jot whether a man be 
nominally Conservative or nominally Liberal. The Liberal- 
Unionists would, in the very truest spirit of Little Peddling- 
ton, support a Conservative outsider, but not a Conserva- 
tive townsman. And so the seat went begging—always 
a bad thing—not to some more or less distinguished Con- 
servative who is in want of one, but to Lord Ranpo.teHn 
CuurcuiLL, who is already comfortably and suitably pro- 
vided with one at his own door in London, who must 
naturally not please if he does not seriously offend Padding- 
ton Conservatives by throwing them over, and who might 
lose Birmingham after all. Lord Ranpoxrn, of course, is 
in no way to be blamed in the matter; his acceptance, 
though of doubtful wisdom, would have involved nothing 
improper, and his refusal after reference is just what it 
should be. But both sections of the local Unionists appear 
to have vied with one another in illustrating, after the most 
striking fashion in their power, all that is imbecile in elec- 
tioneering and mischievous in politics of the strictly and 
narrowly local type and kind. That Birmingham Conser- 
vatives have been in the cold shade, and according to their 
numbers very unjustly in the cold shade, for a long time is 
undoubtedly true, and had the question been one merely of 
an ordinary contest some weight might be allowed to the 
contention that they, and not the other section of the party, 
should this time provide the candidate. But the readiness 
of the Gladstonians to make way for Mr. Atsert Bricut 
entirely altered the matter; and the general principle 
that, at least till this tyranny be overpast, Conservative 
should succeed Conservative and Liberal Liberal, is sound 
beyond all question. 

It is probably, however, the very greatest difficulty in 
all politics to get the sections of a party to refrain from 
imitating the conduct of the Macponatps at Culloden in 
some one or another of its innumerable possibilities of 
variation. There ought to be much less difficulty where 
this particular trouble does not arise in selecting the best 
available candidate and using all the available means to 
seat him. Yet, of the various losses to the Unionist cause 
over which Separatists have so exulted, by far the larger num- 
ber have been due not to bickerings between Liberals and 
Conservatives, but simply to neglect of work, loss of time, 
and the placid delusion that it really does not particularly 
matter who stands for what place. It always, except in the 
days of frank corruption, mattered a good deal; it matters 
now more than ever. For Gladstonians, who have nothing 
to do but to swear by and after Mr. Grapstoye, Lord 
Cavan’s simple plan, of naming your figure to Mr. 
ScunapHorst and trusting to Mr. ScunapHorst to see you 
through, may answer ; at any rate, it seems to do so. But, 
on the Unionist side, where voters cannot be led like 
sheep to the tune of the GLapsToNE pipe, absolutely no one, 
save perhaps two or three politicians of the very first class, 
whose candidature is an honour to those whose suffrages 
are sought, can afford to dispense with constant, minute, 
elaborate work. That those who will not do such work 
will find it as time goes on more and more impossible to 
find seats, or to keep them when found, is the lesson of 
every recent election, and is not likely soon to be reversed. 
As for the certain fate which must attend any party whose 
members behave as the Birmingham Conservatives have 
behaved, there needs no argument. 


LORD COLERIDGE AS BALAAM. 


the “ Birmingham Law Students” may 
be, they have an organization of some kind, which 
periodically indulges itself in a dinner, a tea, or some 
other sober debauch, at which it appears to be their 
practice to induce some eminent person to come and 
make them a speech. Last year the eminent person was 
Sir Epwarp Ciarke, then and now Her Magesty’s. 
ciToR-GENERAL, and he took the opportunity to advocate 
what is called the “fusion” of the profession of law with 
the business of being a solicitor, the principal result being 
that his popularity among members of the Bar was not 
increased. 


This year Sir Epwarp CLARKE was succeeded in the 


dizzy eminence of preacher to the Birmingham Law 
Students by Lord Cotertpcre, who—it may have been for 
want of something better to say, or it may not—thought 
proper to revert to the main topic of his predecessor's 
address. The Birmingham Law Students were fortunate, 
for Lord CoLertpGE has seldom delivered himself more cha- 
racteristically. He referred to the “ principle,” prevalent 
in the United States, that between barristers and solicitors 
there should be no formal distinction, and he pointed out 
that it was modified in practice. Nevertheless “ he believed 
“ the extension to England was not, whether they liked it 
“ or not, very far off. Whether it would be a benefit or no 
“ he felt by no means sure.” In the mouths of most people 
this would be a polite way of saying that, in the humble 
opinion of the speaker—and Lord CoLErtpce’s opinions are 
nothing if they are not humble—“ fusion ” would be a mis- 
fortune. The natural inference would be that Lord 
CoLeripcE had come to curse “fusion,” and its opponents, 
if any, among the Birmingham Law Students must have 
listened eagerly for the terms of his denunciation, 
They were rewarded by an anecdote of the late Mr. 
Bensamtn. Lord Cotertpce once asked that eminent lawyer 
what his experience of both systems had led him to think 
of their relative merits. Mr. Benszamrn replied as follows :— 
“If you ask me which is better fitted for producing from 
“ time to time a thousand or a score of very eminent, highiy- 
“ cultivated men—men fit to play a great part in public 
“ affairs, and to stand up for the oppressed and persecuted 
“in times of trouble and danger—I should say at once the 
“ English. If you ask me which is better in ordinary times 
“to the vast majority of clients, I answer, equally without 
“ hesitation, the American.” This was described by Lord 
CoLERIDGE as “ very weighty and important evidence,” and 
it certainly seems to have been admirably adapted to the 
circumstances in which Mr. BexJamin was put to the 
question. Could he have described his questioner better? 
Who more eminent, who more highly cultivated, who more 
fitted by nature and character to stand up for the oppressed 
and persecuted in times of trouble and danger than Lord 
CorerincE himself? And is not Lord CoLerrpce the pro- 
duct—nay, the flower—of the “ English system”? What 
should he do, then, but bless it in the most beautiful language 
at his command, which is saying a great deal? 

He did not bless it, however. ‘“ He thought that, if Mr. 
“ BENJAMIN was right, what was clearly for the benefit of 
“ the vast majority of clients was certain to be established 
“in the end.” That end, be it remembered, is “ not very 
“ far off.” To the superficial this must have come as a 
great and Balaamic surprise. Yet the more it is considered 
the more will its justice and its congruity with Mr. 
BenJamin’s important evidence appear to be established. 
For, in the first place, these times are ordinary. There is 
no trouble or danger, and no one is oppressed or persecuted. 
In the brave days before 1874 it was not so. Then such 
persons wanted standing up for, and stood up for they were. 
One result and token of the necessity at that period, for 
very eminent highly cultivated men, capable as aforesaid, 
may be observed in the circumstance that Lord CoLrrtDGE 
is the present occupant of the highest permanent judicial 
post in this country. But now, what need have we of such 
heroes? Now Lord Coxertce is on the Bench, and bound 
to make no personal distinction between oppressors and 
oppressed, but to administer law equally to both. Now we 
have sailed, under the ablest pilotage, through a sea of 
trouble and danger, and ave reached the calm waters of 
ordinary times. The separation of barristers from solicitors 
has done its work, and therefore Lord Cotermce will let it 
go. Though whether that will “be a benefit” he is “by no 
“ means sure.” No more are we. 


IRELAND. 
i has become downright hypocrisy on the part of the 


journalist to make any show of reluctance to discuss 
the resumed proceedings of the Special Commission. The 
action of the Gladstonian minority in the House of Commons 
has rendered it simply impossible for any Unionist to adhere 
to the rigid rule of etiquette which politicians of both 
parties were accustomed in more decent times to respect. 
No doubt it may be said that the offence of one party does 
not justify the imitation of the other ; and, indeed, under 
other and healthier conditions of public life it would not 
even excuse it. But the political battle is now openly w 


on the Gladstonian side by persistent practice upon popular 
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jgnorance and passion, and the only way of meeting this mode 
of warfare effectually is to nail every—well, every false coin to 
the counter as soon as possible after its utterance. It would 
be preposterous to allow it weeks or months of unchecked 
dreulation in deference to proprieties which the “smash- 
“ing” fraternity we have to deal with hold in such utter 
entempt. Sir Harcourr and his coadjutors in 
the scandalous attack on the Arrorney-GeneraL have 
rendered it for ever out of the question for any political 
er or writer on the opposite side to maintain that 
reserve with reference to matters before the Special Com- 
nission which otherwise they would most of them have 
ferred. At present, however, there is, of course, not 
much in the proceedings which calls for any special com- 
ment. Sir Cuarces Russert has opened the defence of 
the Parnellite party in a speech of several days’ duration 
amid the rapturous applause of those who complained the 
most loudly of the “ prolixity” of Sir Ricnarp WesstTer ; 
and, equally acclaimed by the men who protested against 
the ATTORNEY-GENERAL’s “ ancient history,” he has devoted 
aconsiderable part of his harangue to a review of the con- 
dition of Ireland during a period extending from twenty to 
forty years ago. For our own part, not having seen any- 
thing inordinate in the length of the one advocate’s speech, 
we find no excess in this respect in that of the other. Nor 
do we in the least degree question Sir Cartes 
forensic right to treat the Court and the public to a history 
ofthe “ Young Ireland” movement, although his excursions 
into this and other historical fields of inquiry did in fact 
detain him so long that two full days elapsed before 
he reached the age of contemporary politics and _ the 
charges and allegations against his clients. Of course it 
was altogether according to precedent in this matter 
that the speech, which got to its point with so much de- 
lileration as this, should appear to its Gladstonian critics as 
possessing political and general oratorical qualities which 
quite overshadow its merits as a mere plaidoyer in the par- 
ticular case in which it was delivered. Of course it was a 
“splendid oration worthy of Erskixe or Brovenam.” 
Nothing would have surprised us more than to find it 
otherwise. And we say this, not because Sir CHARLEs 
RvssEut is, as we cordially admit him to be, a most accom- 
plished orator, but because in this instance he has spoken with 
advantages shared with him only by the Inax of Voltairean 
romance. The “il a raison” has only followed by in- 
evitable necessity on the “il aura raison.” Sir CHaRres was 
predestined to surpass himself and to rival all the eloquence 
of former masters of oratory—in the Gladstonian newspapers 
—before he opened his lips. 


For the present, however, we are concerned not so much 
with the distinguished advocate’s eloquence as with his 
argument, and even upon that we shall for the present 
allow ourselves but one remark. It was no doubt legiti- 
mate tactics for Sir Cuartes Russet to commence his ad- 
dress by questioning the necessity of entering into that part 
of the inquiry which is unconnected with the famous letters. 

1 who get up to answer a case have before this been 

known to say that there is no case for them to answer. 
is most ancient of forensic flourishes must almost, we 
should think, have ceased by this time even to impress 
juries. Its employment before a Commission of three 
experienced judges is much as though a stage-car- 
penter should expect that the scenic illusions which he 
arranging would deceive the manager standing at the 
Wings. When Sir Cuartes Russert said that “the 
“utter collapse of the forged letters has taken out of the 
“ inquiry its pith and marrow,” he must have known per- 
fectly well that Sir James Hannen and his colleagues would 
appraise the utterance at exactly its proper value. When 
he went on to add that it would be “ idle to affect that their 
. lordships did not know what all the world knows—that 
_, Without those letters there would have been no Commis- 
;, son,” and that the letters are the “only foundation upon 
\ which rest the most reckless and calumniatory of the 
charges and allegations ”—when, we say, he went on to add 
he must have known well enough that he was plying 

the Commission with exactly that mixture of fact and 
Y which goes down with juries, and emphatically 
does not go down with judges. That the Commission 
Would never have come into existence but for the letters 
8, doubtless, perfectly true; but that the most serious 
of the charges and allegations have no other basis than 
the letters is a proposition which, as a judge would see, 
ough a jury might not, has no sort of logical connexion 
With the former one. What brought the Commission into 


being was not the gravity of the charges and allegations 
against Mr. Parneti and the “other persons,” but the 
startling character of one particular piece of evidence in 
support of them, and probably not even that particular 
piece of evidence would have done the business had Mr. 
PaRNELL and the other persons stood alone. Had it 
not been for the exigencies of the Gladstonian alliance, 
it is overwhelmingly probable that Mr. ParNne.t would 
have rejected the offer of the Commission when first made 
to him by the Government. It was felt, however, both 
above and below the gangway on the Opposition side that 
the rejection of that offer would too seriously damage the 
combined GLapsTONE-PaRNELL party in popular reputation 
for such a course to be pursued, The letters had called too 
much public attention to the whole indictment of the 7imes 
to permit of its being any longer ignored by Mr. GLapsToNE 
and his party without discredit. But, with submission 
to Sir Cuartes Russett, the two phrases—‘ the only 
“evidence” and “the most popularly impressive and 
“ sensational piece of evidence”—are not exactly con- 
vertible, nor are three able judges likely to confound them. 
They listen, of course, to such arguments—which, as their 
President drily remarked the other day, are “not really 
“ addressed to this tribunal "—with a full consciousness of 
the fact that they have at present under their consideration 
a whole mass of testimony, of varying degrees of weight, 
bearing directly on charges and allegations of the gravest 
kind against the Parnellite party. And they know that 
Sir Cuartes Russet knows it as well as themselves. And 
Sir Cuartes Russet shows that he knows it by devoting a 
speech of four days to answering accusations from which 
“ the pith and marrow have disappeared.” 


In the meantime, events in Ireland are not commenting 
very felicitously on Sir Cuartes speech. The 
committal for trial on a capital charge of the eighteen 
prisoners brought up the other day at Letterkenny is 
an incident which hardly tends to confirm the particular 
theory of Irish history which Sir Cuartes Russert is 
attempting to impress upon the Court. There are cireum- 
stances connected with the case in question which he will 
not find it easy to parallel among the records of Ribbonism 
and Whiteboy outrages—circumstances of a kind which 
has only come into being since the rise of that movement 
which the advocate of Mr. Parnett and his associates is 
endeavouring to represent as an effort towards mild and 
constitutional forms of political action. We do not, of 
course, intend to say a word to prejudice the decision 
of the tribunal which will try Father McFappen on 
the charge of complicity in the murder of Inspector 
Martin ; but, whatever the result of the inquiry into 
that crime, the state of things out of which it arose 
must be admitted to have no precedent in past Irish 
history, nor any existence, indeed, until a few years ago. 
The Irish priest who openly defies the legal process, at 
the risk, as he must know, of provoking a furious, and 
possibly murderous, riot, is a new figure even on that 
troubled scene. And, to do him justice, he has been slow 
to make his appearance. Mr. Parwett’s coat was off for 
several years before the Catholic priesthood of Ireland, to 
say nothing of its episcopacy, were willing to take service 
under him. But they have yielded at last to the pertinacity 
and increasing success of the Parnellite agitation, and the 
dangerous exasperation of the agrarian conflict which their 
accession has occasioned is one of the most marked results 
of that “constitutional movement” which Sir CHaRLEs 
Russe. is engaged in defending. 


“ON NO CONSIDERATION.” 


HE unfortunate clergyman who had the honour of 
reaching before Mr. CANNING was previously informed, 
through the kindness of a friend, that the Prime Minister 
regarded most sermons as long and dull. The first fault 
was, at all events, easy to avoid; and, on being subse- 
quently introduced to his distinguished hearer, the preacher 
could say with confidence, “ Well, I was not long.” “ No, 
said Cannuva, “you were not long.” Encouraged by this 
gracious response, the divine proceeded to express a hope 
that he had not been dull. “That,” said the weary states- 
man, with a sudden access of tartness, “that is another 
“ matter.” Mr. Epwarp Burwer’s volume entitled For 
Good Consideration, and published by Mr. Extior Stock, is 
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not long. It is apparently intended as an imitation of Mr. 
Brrreww’s Obiter Dicta. But things are not always what 
they are intended to be, any more than they are necessarily 
what they seem. or Good Consideration is in truth and 
fact, to adopt the legal jargon in which Mr. Butier de- 
lights, the latest development of an old literary disease, 
which may be conveniently called A. K. H. B.-ship. We 
understand that the work received the commendation of the 
late Mr. Bricut, who admired Paradise Lost and also the Epic 
of Hades. Mr. Bricur regarded SHaksPEare as deplorably 
coarse, and consoled himself with the reflection that the 
plays published as SHaksPEARE’s were really written by a 
worldly and time-serving courtier of the name of Bacon. 
It would be interesting to know what Mr. Bricut thought 
of Mr. Burter’s “Advice to Young Orators.” Whether 
Mr. Bricut, with all his matchless oratorical genius, could 
have taught any one to speak may, perhaps, be doubted. 
It is not the greatest artists who are best able to analyse 
the process by which their work is produced, and too com- 
plete knowledge of any subject may be a positive dis- 
qualification for explaining the same. Garrick, as every- 
body has heard, was unable to expound in the witness-box 
the meaning of the phrase “free benefit.” He could 
not put himself into the mental position of a man who 
did not know. Mr. Butter has no difficulties, and no 
scruples. He has got to the bottom of oratory. It is “the 
“ emancipation of thought,” so that Mr. Goscuen’s “ muzzled 
“ Ciceros” must be in a sad state of intellectual servitude. 
If, indeed, Mr. Butter’s further diagnosis be correct, the 
condition of silent members must give the greatest alarm to 
their friends. “ What had been shut up in the prison-house 
“of our own cranium, only making signs through the 
“ gratings, by tears, or flushes of the cheek, or gestures, is 
“ set at large by the angel of speech, and walks forth.” It 
is a pleasant and a charitable hypothesis that people who 
do not make speeches are suffering from a plethora of 
thought. But it is painful to think of Mr. Burtter’s 
inward agonies before he relieved himself in a collection of 
essays. 


Perhaps only Uncle Toxy could adequately deal with so 
strange an effusion. The blotting-paper of the ordinary 
critic is barely equal to the absorption of his own ink. The 
orator, as conceived by Mr. Butter, is like as many things 
as Mr. Wuirsreap (not the present member for Bedford) 
when ‘he emancipated his thoughts in prose, and the Anti- 
Jacobin turned them into verse. He is a sower, who, with 
much originality, “ goes forth to sow.” He is a woodman, 
who makes havoe with the “thick underwood” of a “ half- 
“cleared mind.” He is an entomologist, who transfixes the 
tail of a conception. ‘This tail of a conception is no common 
appendage. The wearer knows it for the idea he got a dim 
glimpse of, wriggling in the jungle of his brain; and with 
what joy exclaims (as we have heard at many a meeting 
when Methodists were present) :—‘ That’s it, that’s it!” 
The Methodists are not so regardless of grammar as thecon- 
gregation of faithful persons who all cried “That’s him” 
when they saw the Jackdaw of Rheims without any feathers. 
But they are even more obscure, and lay themselves open to 
the crushing retort, “ What's what?” which nobody ever 
yet succeeded in answering. Wecannot fora moment bring 
ourselves to believe that any allusion is designed, however 
remote, to the “ palpable hit” of Lazrres. That would be 
unworthy of the Methodists or of Mr. Butter. Praep 
has described in one of the happiest among his shorter 

ieces how, when nobody could hear Lord Aurnorp, every- 
'y cried, “ Hear, hear, hear.” Perhaps “that’s it” may 
indicate on the part of enthusiastic admirers a feeling that 
they must say something, and an ignorance of what they 
ought to say, a sort of vernacular equivalent for the Cor- 
reggiority of Correccio. Mr. Butier paints a glowing pic- 
ture of the orator preparing himself to “orate.” “ Natural 
“ fluency counts for much,” and here we are tempted to 
ejaculate, “ Either A. K. H. B. or the Devil!” But it should 
be trained in those who have it (O sapientia/), and may 
be grafted, to some extent at least, on those who strive 
“by diligent reading of the richest literature and by 
“ effort to reproduce in solitary orations to the cabbages in 
“ one’s garden, or in writing on a slate, the noblest passages 
“of what has been read.” A powerful exhorter, with a 
still more powerful voice, once occupied the pulpit in a 
newly reopened church, which had been long disused. A 
rustic member of the congregation, being subsequently 
asked what he thought of the sermon, observed, “ Lord, sir, 
“how the spiders did run!” To purge cabbages from 
insects by means of pity and terror may, after all, be the 


final cause of rhetoric. Mr. Butier’s “ Address to a 
“Gentleman on Entering a Bazaar” concludes with the 
words “So live in the bazaar that, when you have gone 
“ from it for ever, your name shall be a fragrant memory.” 
Mr. Butter’s name will be for ever associated in our 
memory with the sweet sound of slate pencils and the ex. 


quisite fragrance of cabbages. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE GENERAL. 


‘ee flight of General Bovtancer has been the most 
surprising and unaccountable of the many apparently 
ruinous, and certainly absurd, things he has done without as 
yet checking the growth of his astonishing popularity, It 
ought, one would think, to effect what the letter to the Due 
p’AUMALE, the green spectacles, and the duel with M. Fro- 
auet failed to do—that is, it ought to do so on one condition, 
To the observer, his hasty and undignified retreat to Belgium 
seems in every way a mistake. We do not see what serious 
danger menaced the General. He must have been under 
the influence of fears which it would be an excess of flattery 
to call womanish, if he thought himself in any peril of being 
shot. The refusal of M. pz Boucnez to draw up the appli- 
cation to the Chamber for leave to prosecute him, and the 
course taken by the proceedings against the members of the 
Patriotic League, are signs of the immense difliculty 
the Government would have found in bringing him 
to book. M. pe Bovucnez, the late Procureur-Genéral, 
decided that the evidence shown him by the Government 
did not contain proof of treason, and that therefore the 
General could not be sent before the Senate. A reading 
of the application which the new Procureur has made to the 
Chamber for leave to prosecute goes to show that M. pe 
Boucuez displayed a sound discretion. The story as told 
by M. pe Bravreraire shows that the General has been 
striving to make himself popular and to secure his successive 
elections, but these things, though they may be unbecoming 
in a military man, are not necessarily treason. He might, 
according to M. pe Boucnez, be sent before an ordinary 
jury ; but the Republic notoriously dared not run the risk 
of a popular verdict. It must try General Bovurancen 
before a political body composed of his enemies or not try 
him at all. The recalcitrant Procureur was got rid of, and 
a successor was found in a gentleman who is chiefly known 
as a novelist, and whose recommendation for the office is 
that he is a thoroughgoing partisan. After this the chief 
of the National party would seem to have had M. Trrarp’s 
Cabinet at his mercy. It is difticult to conceive of an 
English Cabinet in the position of M. Trrarn’s. We must 
go back to James II. before reaching an English Govern- 
ment which, when its Attorney-General declined to take 
part in certain proceedings because of their flagrantly 
illegal character, persisted in going on with them, and 
went into the bye-ways in search of a less scrupulous Public 
Prosecutor. Excepting the exceptions, this was the position 
in France, and foreign observers at least cannot see what 
there was in it to frighten a political leader. No person of 
more nerve than the lady who advised the General to live 
on eggs for fear of poison can have supposed seriously that 
his life was in any danger. He would seem, therefore, to 
have fled either from pure nervousness or because he 
seriously thought that he had more to fear from temporary 
confinement than from exile. If he acted from the first 
motive, he ought to have ruined himself; if he acted from 
the second, we should certainly think that he has made a 
gross mistake, since what he would have gained by a little 
cheap martyrdom would have more than compensated him 
for his inability to conduct the electioneering of his party. 


This is, of course, on the supposition that the General's 
popularity and his prospects are matters to be estimated on 
rational principles. But it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
reason has anything to do with either of them. In truth, 
he has succeeded all along by blunders and weakness of his 
enemies. If offences against taste and the social code 3 
his country, if empty bombast and an obvious want s 
intellect, could have ruined him, General BouLANGER wo 
have been ruined long ago. As a matter of fact we see 
that, from the day that he started into popularity, he has 
gone on growing ever more popular, in spite of a very long 
list of sins of omission and commission. He is followed, not 
for what he is, but for what he is not. He is nota Parlia- 


mentary leader, and, therefore, the many Frenchmen who 
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are sick of the Parliamentarians have voted for him. He 
has quarrelled with the Radicals in the Chamber, and, 
therefore, he has the support of the Conservatives. These 
supporters may continue to back him up in spite of his 
cowardly desertion of the post of danger. It is, at least, 

early to decide that they will not. France has 
eertainly fallen very low when it is even possible that 
the hero of the ridiculous farce in the Rue de Berri, 
the leader who, after bragging that no danger would 
frighten him, ran away, disguised in an ulster and a felt 
hat, from a purely imaginary peril, can ever succeed. 
Qne has to remember that he has again and again shown 
himself in the right where to all appearances he was 
hopelessly wrong not to decide that he has at last ruined 


himself. Still, with the experience of the last three years | 
to guide us, we had better hesitate before deciding that | 
It may | 


he has not again done the most paying thing. 

ibly be that he would actually win votes by posing 
as the man whose life is threatened by the violence of 
the Parliamentary Republicans. 
to remember that the General is still the only alternative 
to a continuance of the miserable welter which has pre- 
vailed in the French Chambers ever since the last general 
election. If he is to lose this advantageous position, it 
must be because some Government has been established 
which is at once strong and free from the bigoted per- 
secuting spirit of the Radicals. We do not see that his 
fight, though it may relieve M. Tirarn’s Cabinet from a 
temporary difficulty, will render the formation of any such 
Government more probable. In the absence of good ad- 
ninistration discontented voters will continue to cast about 
for some saviour of society. Friends of France ought not 
to be even too ready to rejoice that the General has 
ruined himself by his own folly—if, indeed, he has done 
so. The General, if he has taken a false step, will 
deserve all the derision which will fall on a confessed 
windbag and impostor. But France herself will fall back 
into the miserable condition from which it seemed pos- 
sible that she might escape for at least a brief space. 
The disappearance of one popular adventurer will not 
alter the acrid fanaticism of the Radicals, the timid in- 
competence of the Moderates, or the irreconcilable hos- 
tility of the Conservatives to a Parliamentary Government 
conducted as that of France has been under the Third 
Republic. Nothing can come out of such elements but 
continued anarchy. Whatever the General may have done 
or failed to do, such a state of things cannot possibly 
endure without bringing France to the level of a South 
American Republic. Sooner or later the country will rebel 
against this fate. If the Boulangist coalition is to fail, we 
an only expect a prolongation of the existing state of 
things. Nobody can suppose that the next general election 
will give a decisive majority to either the Radicals or the 
Moderate Republicans. Failing one or the other of these 
lastruments of government, to what are we to look for an 
improvement in the administration of France ? 


The proceedings against M. Dérouiipe and the other 
members of the Patriotic League make the last incident of 
French politics the less intelligible. The Cabinet has pro- 
dueed nothing deserving to be called evidence that they 
have been engaged in anything more criminal than a com- 
bination to carry their own candidate in an open election. 
There is something rather revolting in the attempt to prove 
that a body which had been tolerated for years, and had 
conducted its operations openly, not only with the tolera- 
tion of the Government, but with the participation of some 
ofthe men now at the head of affairs, was a secret society. 
If the members of the League are fairly open to the charge, 
80 are the associates of some dozens of charitable societies 
which have not been authorized by the Government in a 
certain form. A member of any one of them might find 


himself liable to be proceeded against by the Prefect when- | 


ever it suited an unscrupulous Ministry to terrorize the 
voters. The feelings of every one of them will be with the 
otic League and the League’s favourite. If, as_ is 
extremely probable, the prosecution of M. DérouLépE and 
colleagues is a failure, the Government will receive the 
for which the mistake of General BouLaNncEr will not 
compensate them. Nothing does a Government more 
than an unsuccessful attempt to use the forms of the 

law for the purpose of crushing its political enemies. The 
a of the attempt may be compensated by success, 
failure is ruin. If, as everything tends to show, 
nchmen are thoroughly tired of the Third Republic, 
anger at its incompetence and misconduct, their fears 


for the consequences of its weakness, may more than 
counterbalance the disgust which it is perhaps a little 
prematurely supposed they will feel at the General's 
desertion. 


THE GLADSTONIAN AS MARTYR. 


ANY admirable things have been said of Mr. Bricut 
by many men well qualified to comment on his 
character and career; but the public must have felt that 


In any case, it is well | 


something was wanting to the adequacy of the obituary 
eulogy until a funeral oration had been pronounced on the 
departed statesman by Sir Wittiam Harcourt. The ex- 
quisite fitness of orator to subject, and of subject to orator, 
must strike every one. If any three qualities were con- 
spicuous above others in Mr. Bricut’s character, they were 
those of consistency, fearlessness, and superiority to the 
more vulgar ambitions of political life. He was slow 
to change his opinions upon any ground; but to 
frighten him into a surrender or to bribe him into a 
renunciation of them would have been impossible. Who, 
then, could more appropriately deliver his éloge than 
the member for Derby, the Home Secretary of the years 
1880-85, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the year 
18861 The National Liberal Club, over whose house-dinner 
he presided the other night, are to be congratulated on 
having had the opportunity of performing this pious 
office, an intention on their part which, with his usual 
perfection of taste and tact, Sir Wituiam immediately 
recognized. His speech consistel mainly of an unctuous 
comparison between the present position of himself and his 
fellow-Separatists and that occupied by Mr. Bricnt, Mr. 
Coxspen, and their fellow-workers of the League during 
their historic struggle for the repeal of the Corn-laws. The 
similitudes of the two situations may not, at first, have been 
easy to exhibit ; but they multiplied in the orator’s imagi- 
nation as he proceeded, and long before he had completed 
his speech he became almost pathetic in his reflections on the 
persecution which he and his Gladstonian friends are under- 
going, and on the quiet and Christian heroism with which 
they are sustaining it. They knew, he said, “that vials 
“ charged with oil of vitriol” (the sulphuric acid of com- 
merce) “would be poured on their heads. Every vile 
“ motive they knew would be attributed to them, as had 
“ been the case with all great reformers. They knew that 
“ scandalous charges would be made and believed; but 
“there was one accusation from which he thought they 
“ might have been free. He did not expect that they 
“ would have been charged with being seekers after popu- 
“ larity, men of selfish motive, seeking their own ends and 
“ objects. They were told that their cause was so un- 
“ popular as to be absolutely hopeless, and then that the 
“ persons who now pursued it were seeking after popu- 
“ larity.” 

Nothing, it appears, could support Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
under these cruel trials except his consciousness of the 
righteousness (since 1886) of the cause in which (since 
1886) he has taken service. This reflection, however, only 
sustains without enlivening him ; nor was it till close upon 
the end of his speech that he recovered sufticient spirits to 
rally Mr. Montague Crackantuorre en his “rather un- 
“ manageable name ”—which is pretty good, by the way, as 
coming from a person who owns the handy little signature 
of Greorce GranvitLE Vernon Harcourt. But, 
except for this sally, the tone of majestic melancholy as 
of King Davin, to whom Sir WiLt1Am is doubtless related, 
'in some of his meditations on the rancour of his per- 
'secutors was maintained throughout. We do not feel 
ourselves able, nor, if it be not unkind to say it, could 
' we wish, to inspire a livelier note. ‘To say the truth, 
we like the member for Derby better in this than in 
the ’Erctes vein in which he more commonly performs. 
| And if we cannot see our way to improving his emotional 
| condition, we think we can remove one, at least, of the 
intellectual puzzles by which he appears to be haunted. 
There is, then, we would point out to him, no incon- 
sistency in accusing the partisan of an unpopular cause 
of being a “seeker after popularity,” for the accusation 
merely embodies the perfectly intelligible proposition that 
he has failed to find what he sought. Similarly there is no 
logical canon which forbids us to impute “ selfish motives” 
to men who have, in fact, acted in such a manner as to 
inflict the greatest injury upon themselves. This explanation 


of the apparent anomaly is to be found in the fact that 
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their attention to their own interests is vigilant without 
being accurate, and that the intensity of their desire for 
personal advantage is not matched with a proportionate 
soundness of judgment as to the best way of getting it. 
We will illustrate our meaning, if it be not already clear 
enough, in a parable :—A certain man stood in the market- 
place with a herd of swine around him. And he lifted 
up his voice and cried with an exceeding great and bitter 
ery, “I did not expect that I should be called a dealer 
“in swine. I am told that the animals are utterly un- 
“ saleable, and yet I am accused of desiring to sell them. 
“TI do not understand how these two things are to be re- 
“ eonciled.” And one who stood by him made answer and 
said, “Good fellow, they are to be reconciled thus. You 
“ are indeed a dealer in swine, but you have brought your 
“pigs to a bad market.” May we invite Sir WiILLIAM 
Harcourt to ponder this little apologue, and to see whether 
he can detect in it any moral applicable to his own case? 
Further than by saying that in working out the inter- 
pretation of the allegory he must start from the proposition 
that pigs=political opinions, we do not feel called upon to 
render him any assistance. We feel sure that he is capable 
of discovering and applying the correct solution ; and when 
once he has done this, the charge of seeking popularity or 
his own selfish aims and objects will cease to oppress.him as 
at present with a sense of mystery. 


LORD MILLTOWN’S BILL. 


VHE House of Lords, by the imposing majority of 37 
votes against 9, has affirmed the principle that armed 
burglars ought to be flogged. It is certainly much to be 
wished, for the sake of the House itself, that there should 
have been a somewhat larger muster of peers on such an 
occasion. Whatever else may be said of the proposal, it is 
surely an important one, and a tenth part of the hereditary 
Chamber might have been expected to attend, and either 
affirm or deny it. Some of the absentees may perhaps have 
thought that a private member's Bill had no chance of 
being passed, especially if it were initiated in the Lords, 
and that therefore it was useless for them to come. Lord 
Mutttowy, however, has been fortunate enough to secure 
for his measure the approval of the Prime Mrvister and the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR, so that the Government, which, as re- 
presented by the Home Secretary, has been supine enough, 
may perhaps be persuaded to father it when it goes down to 
the House of Commons. The proportion of the majority 
was more satisfactory than its dimensions. Four to one is 
a sufficient preponderance of opinion, especially when the 
leader of the Opposition and an ex-Lord Chancellor are in 
the minority. Our own views have been so often expressed 
that we need not again repeat them. The debate of 
Tuesday was interesting and practical, nor was all the 
argument confined to one side. It has always to be re- 
membered, in considering the infliction of new penalties, 
that punishments ought not to be made by law more severe 
than public opinion warrants. The general feeling or senti- 
ment may be wrong. But it is reflected in the composition 
of juries, and if, to take an extreme instance, shoplifting 
were subject to the lash, no shoplifter would be convicted. We 
do not, however, believe that ordinary men of sense, though 
they might differ as to the efficacy of the remedy, would see 
anything cruel or excessive in flogging an armed burglar. The 
offence is indeed logically indistinguishable from highway 
robbery with violence, where the cat is habitually applied 
by judges (though Lord Carnarvon is mistaken in sup- 
posing that such cases can be tried at Quarter Sessions) and 
where there is no difliculty whatever in securing con- 
victions. An armed burglar, as was abundantly proved at 
Muswell Hill the other day, goes out prepared to shoot 
any one who resists him or interferes with his movements. 
He has not the faintest scruple about causing death, or 
excruciatingly painful injuries, to people who are only de- 
fending their own property and lives. It requires some 
courage to maintain that any mercy ought to be shown 
towards brutal and unscrupulous ruflians such as these. 


If Lord Minttown had not quoted French, it would have 
been more diflicult to criticize his speech. The famous 
suggestion that the abolition of capital punishment should 
be left to murderers—one of the few remarks which are 
equally witty and true—was not made by M. pE CassaGnac, 
but by M. Atenoyse Karr. Lord objection 


on ordinary duty in the daytime are concerned. But we 
see no reason why those who are specially employed to catch 
burglars at night should be asked to face fire without the 
means of retaliation or self-defence. Lord Norron, as the 
author of the Garrotting Act passed in 1863, when Punch 
represented the gentleman at the evening party as sitting 
down on his knuckleduster, was entitled to cite the success 
of that statute as presumptive evidence in favour of the 
present Bill. Lord Herscuert reproduced the statisties 
with which Mr. Perer Tayior was wont in former days to 
enlighten the House of Commons, but which are really 
fallacious unless they are explained. It may be true that 
garrotting began to diminish before the Act came into 
operation, and it is possible that some severe sentences 
passed by Lord Bramwett had the effect they were intended 
to have. But Lord Sauispury, who was a member of the 
House of Commons in 1863, applied the key to the enigma 
when he said that even the introduction of the Bill, coupled 
with the general belief in the likelihood of its becoming 
law, “acted like a charm.” Lord is disturbed 
by the reflections that flogging is a much greater punish- 
ment for some people than for others, and that some judges 
will order it, whereas others will not. Gentlemen of delicate 
constitutions and sensitive nerves do not, we may remind 
Lord Herscue.t, usually adopt the profession of burglary, 
while they are just as liable to be robbed or shot as any- 
body else. If Lord Mitirowy’s Bill should pass, we pre- 
sume that the Judges would consider that it conferred upon 
them a discretion as to what particular cases of armed 
burglary they should visit with the lash, and not whether 
they should order the lash at all. Even Lord CoLermeg, 
who probably dislikes flogging as much as any judge upon 
the Bench, has inflicted it in cases of robbery with violence, 
As Lord GranvitLe quoted the authority of Lord 
ABERDEEN against the success of the Garrotting Act, it 
seems a pity that Lord ABERDEEN was not present to speak 
for himself. 


IRWIN v. THOMPSON, 


A FEW years ago such a verdict as that which has just 
been delivered by the jury in Irwin v. THompson 
would have conveyed no special lesson for the proprietors 
or the editors of newspapers. Or, if it did convey any 
lesson, it would have been merely the trite and too obvious 
one that proprietors ought to engage prudent men as 
editors, and that editors ought not to accept all state 
ments that one of two litigants may please to make about 
his adversary as true, or, without troubling himself to 
remark whether they are substantiated in evidence or not, 
to serve them up again with spicy comments of his own. The 
moral of the trial, such as it is, would a few years ago have 
begun and ended here; or, if afybody had chosen to 
add indulgently that even a sagacious newspaper proprietor 
may sometimes be mistaken in his editor, or that even a 
prudent editor may sometimes suffer from a lapse of dis- 
cretion, there would certainly then have been no more to be 
said. Nowadays, however, it is impossible not to feel that 
the particular libel which Mr. Yates Tuompsoy will have 
to pay for to the tune of 1,500/. and costs suggests a further 
train of reflections. For it is not merely a case of an editor 
having made a disastrous mistake; that is always on the 
cards of journalism ; it is a case of an editor who plunges 
into one disastrous mistake after another, through adopting 
a theory of the editorial functions which is born of Pharisaic 
vanity and self-righteousness, which is not shared with him 
by the public at large, and which Mr. Justice Frey and @ 
special jury obviously do not regard as entitling gross out- 
rages committed by him on private character to any pecu- 
liar indulgence. 

The facts of the case are simplicity itself. Mrs. InwIy, 
the plaintiff, and late respondent in a divorce suit, whi 
ended in the pronouncement of a decree nisi, sued the 
defendant as responsible for the publication in his journal 
of a paragraph charging her with having conspired wit 
the co-respondent, Mr. Layarp, to confine the petitioner 
a lunatic asylum, after first drugging him into a “more OF 
“ Jess dazed condition,” and thus to get possession of his pro- 
perty. These charges were originally advanced by the peti- 
tioner, Mr. Irnwiy, himself; but at the trial they were with- 
drawn. No evidence was offered in support of them; we are 
not aware that anything pretending to call itself such evi- 
dence is in existence at all. Under these circumstances 


to arming the police is perfectly sound, so far as constables | is, of course, certain that a newspaper editor, with a proper 
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and ordinary conception of his duties, would have carefully 
abstained from expressing any belief of his own that the 
charges were well founded. And if any such belief escaped 
him, and subjected his principal to legal consequences, it 
would be sure to be attributable to some accidental aberra- 
tion, either of judgment or temper; so that, as we have 
said, “there would be no moral.” We have fallen, however, 

n other times, and have nowadays to do with a species 
of journalism which, with a readiness to cater to the lowest 
sensational tastes of the public, combines a preposterous 
belief in its “ mission” as a censor of public and private 
morals. It is not worth while to inquire whether this 
belief was originally genuine, or merely assumed. It is 
so easy to human vanity to believe in a mission of any sort 
that, whatever may have been the case at first, the ridicu- 
Jous pretension in question is sure to have become sincere 
enough for all practical purposes. Its existence and in- 
fluence are plainly traceable in the precious paragraph 
which will have to be heavily paid for. No one could 
have passed it for a moment who was not too profoundly 
engaged in the admiring contemplation of abstract virtue 
tobe able to spare any thought to the question whether 
he was or was not defaming the characters of other people 
without a particle of evidence of their guilt. Mr. Justice 
Fp, in summing up the case to the jury, commented 
strongly on the style of the libel, as “sensational journal- 
“ism,” and so, no doubt, it is. But a “sensationalism” of 
acomparatively new kind, and of a much more dangerous 
character, in view of its peculiar origin, than the common 
and comparatively old-fashioned variety of that journalistic 
quality. The present, so far as we know, is the first occa- 
sion which it has come directly under the corrective dis- 
cipline of a Court of Law, though it has had more than 
one narrow escape from a similar misfortune. That dis- 
cipline has been sharp enough, and we sincerely trust that 
its effect will be salutary. 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN SAIL-BOAT. 


most popular of American small pleasure craft is the cat- 
boat known in England as the Una. For the harbours of 
the principal yachting ports of the United States there is no better 
type of boat, because they are wonderfully handy, tolerably fast, 
and, if well built, quite safe in the hands of a good sailor. 
Numerous accidents occur every summer in America to persons 
sailing cat-boats; but the trouble originates in the men, not in 
the vessels. It looks so easy to sail a cat-boat that hundreds of 
young men who would not dream of trying to handle a 25-ft. 
sloop embark boldly in the cat, and frequently come to grief. 

In England the cat-boat is not looked upon with universal 
favour, being regarded as an example of the extreme skimming- 
dish type, with plenty of initial stability, but readily capsized if 

, and wholly unfit for lumpy water. If the cat-boat of 
ew York Bay or the Great South Bay of Long Island is to be 
accepted as a fair example of the species, this estimate would be 
correct. One must go further to the eastward to find a substantial 
kind of cat-boat. At Newport, Martha’s Vineyard, and Block 
d one can see cat-boats of a very different sort- from those 
Which skim about New York. The passages from the harbours 
of Newport and Block Island lead directly to the open sea, and 
that from Holmes’s Hole, Martha's Vineyard, leads into the Vine- 
Sound, where the tide runs from four to five knots per 
ur and an opposing wind raises a nasty chop sea. Block 
d has a type of boat peculiarly its own; but the pleasure 
eraft of the other two places are all cat-boats. 

We have handled the cat-boats of all these ports in light 
winds, in heavy swells, and in three-reef* breezes, and, with the 
¢xception of the 30-ft. cutters designed by Edward Burgess, they 
are the best small yachts we know. The Una, which once 
Created so much surprise at Cowes, was 16 ft. long, 6 ft. 
in. in beam, and drew 14 in. with the centreboard up. Her 
mast was 16 ft. long; boom, 18 ft.; gaff, 9 ft. 3 in.; and the mast 
Was stepped 2 ft. abaft the stem. Her sail measured 12 ft. on 

luff, 19 ft. on the leach, 17 ft. Gin. on the foot, and g ft. on 
the head. “The dimensions of one of the smallest Newport cat- 
boats are as follows :—Length on water-line, 15 ft.; extreme 
am, 5 ft. Gin.; draught without board, 1 ft. 5 in.; draught 
With board, 4 ft.; mast over all, 20ft.; boom, 18 ft. 6 in.; gaff, 
8 ft. ; luff of sail, 14 ft. 6 in. 

At present there are very few cat-boats in the Eastern States 
#8 small as this. Most of them are over 20 ft. A good speci- 
men of the prevailing type of Newport cat-boat, handled with 
great satisfaction, and even respect, by an amateur, last summer, 
measured 26 ft. over all, was g ft. 10 in. in extreme beam, and 

nearly 3 ft. of water with her board up. She had a high 
bow, Plenty of sheer, a long run, a raking midship section, and 


easy lines. She was a half-decked boat, and had a very comfort- 
able cuddy forward. It contained a bunk, a small cooking-stove, 
and a small locker; and the owner of the craft frequently slept 
aboard when unable to reach his home in the evening. The 
amateur sailed this boat in a stiff nor’west breeze under three 
reefs. She stood up well, steered very handily, went fast, and 
was tolerably dry. A similar boat at Martha’s Vineyard was taken 
out one day in a choppy sea, and was found to work extremely 
well, though she was not fast. 

Block Island, however, is the place where to see the cat-boat in 
its glory. This island is five miles long by three wide. Its north- 
west end lies nine miles south-south-west three-quarters west 
(true) from Point Judith, which is seven miles south-west of the 
entrance to Narragansett Bay, in Rhode Island. The island 
extends in a south-easterly direction, and its southerly shore faces 
the open sea. Its only harbour is a bight in the north-east shore, 

rotected by an artificial stone breakwater, 1,500 ft. long. 
he island is a popular summer resort for people from the States 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut, and is reached by steamers 
from New London and Providence. The chief amusement of 
the place is fishing. It is the headquarters for the professional 
fishermen from fifty miles around. ‘They spend the day in fish- 
ing on the banks fifteen miles south-east of the island, or in 
cruising nearer shore to troll for blue fish, and at night they 
skurry into the harbour for anchorage. We have seen over 
three hundred fishing schooners at anchor in and around the 
harbour. 

The cat-boats which go out from Block Island are the finest 
in the United States. Some of them are 30 ft. long, very wide 
and very deep. They do not carry as much boom and gaff as the 
Newport cats, but have taller masts. Their sails are conse- 
quently high and narrow and are very graceful in cut. The 
reason of this is easily discovered. When the wind blows from 
any point between east-south-east and south-west, it raises a very 
heavy swell around Block Island, and when the rollers are 
marching in 8 or to ft. high, with great broad backs, the cat- 
boats must have tall canvas to prevent their being becalmed 
between the waves. 

One morning last summer an amateur got under way in Block 
Island harbour in a 45-ft. sloop—a keel boat drawing 7 ft. 
6 in.—to go out to the fishing banks. Five miles out the 
captain decided to turn back, because the swell was so heavy 
that an attempt to lie to on the banks would have caused the 
sloop to tumble about enough to smash her boats. Returning to 
the island those aboard the sloop saw a score of cat-boats gliding 
about on the rollers just outside of the surf, their owners trolling 
for blue fish, These marvellously handy boats would run land- 
ward till their stems were almost in the breakers, then go 
about with great celerity, wheeling almost like a swallow in its 
flight, and, heading directly into the heavy swells, claw off 
shore with the greatest ease. The manner in which a cat-boat 
will point almost into the wind’s eye and keep her way is 
really astonishing; and these Block Island cat-boats, with their 
weight and consequent momentum, can sail very close with a 
considerable head-sea. 

Keel cat-boats have been built with successful results. They 
have shallow cockpits, as a rule, narrow companion-hatches, 
and high sills to the cockpit doors. The dimensions of a ve 
serviceable boat of this sort are as follows:—Length over all, 
20 ft.; on the water-line, 17 ft. 6in.; extreme beam, 8 ft. 5 in.; 
extreme draught, 4 f{t.; least freeboard, 13 in.; displacement, 
5,750 lbs. ; ballast, inside lead, 1,000 lbs. ; ballast on keel, 856 lbs. ; 
ratio of ballast to displacement, 32 per cent. ; centre of mast from 
stem, 18in.; mast, deck to bounds, 24 ft. ; boom over all, 23 ft.; 
gaff over all, 15 ft.; hoist of sail, 20 ft.; head, 14 ft.; foot, 22 ft. ; 
leach, 31 ft.; sail area, 415 sq. ft. Large keel cat-boats have 
been built, and have proved serviceable in many ways. But the 
cat is essentially a centre-board craft, and the best boats are 
those so arranged. Cat-boats are used by many Americans for 
cruising. The cruising cat is a large boat, with plenty of beam 
and freeboard. She is designed for stiffness and comfort rather 
than for speed, though she manages to get on at a fair gait. 
Her cuddy is extended aft, so as to make a cabin of moderate 
dimensions. To be sure, one cannot stand up in it; but one 
can sit down to eat and lie down to sleep. Cat-boat cruisin 
is confined to the waters of Long Island Sound, the Vienenl 
Sound, and Buzzard’s Bay, though these cruisers seldom go 
further east than Newport. 

The cat-boat (like the cat) has her faults, and one or two of 
them are serious. In a jump of a sea the heavy mast step 
so far forward will cause the boat to bury too much unless 
she is well handled. We believe in getting all the moveable 
ballast abaft the midship section, and, if the breeze be fresh, 
in shortening sail, when obliged to proceed against a head-sea. 
If the wind should be aft and the sea ahead, shortening of 
canvas is imperatively necessary. 

Off the wind cat-boats show an inclination to broach to, if they 
are very shallow. This is a fault common to all light-draught boats. 
Skilful steering is the only way to prevent this trouble, though 
some sailors use a small jib when sailing off the wind. A cat- 
boat is very stiff up to a certain point; but when the water 
begins to sweep along the waterways, then the sailor must be 
careful. Cat-boats should always be lutled to squalls in good 
time, and if it is desired to bring them head to the wind, a foot 
or two of the sheet should be slacked. 

The virtues of the cat-boat are so numerous that, in the eyes 
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of the accomplished amateur, they far outweigh her faults. She | carries conviction with it; they leave him bowed over his book 


is the handiest boat in the world. This assertion, the writer well 
knows, is combated by the admirers of the lug rig. But surely 
they would not be so positive if they could see those Newport 
boatmen make a cat-boat do all but talk. Ask one of them at 
the New York Yacht Club landing to set you aboard a yacht. 
See him thread his way through the closely-packed fleet, tacking, 

bing, running free, and finally, with the wind broad on the 

am, rushing under the yacht’s stern, then, jamming his helm 
hard down so as to stop his little vessel’s way, gliding up to the 
yacht’s side with bare steerage way on. 

For general use in an open pleasure-boat the advantages of the 
cat-rig can hardly be denied by the most devoted supporter of 
improvements in sailing rigs. Its greatest advantage is its sim- 
plicity. There is but one mast, one boom, one gaff, one sail, one 
forestay, two shrouds in a large boat, one topping lift, one sheet, 
two halyards—peak and throat—a rudder, tiller, centreboard, and 
the rig is complete. Setting the mast so far forward makes the 
use of headsail unnecessary, and enables the boat to sail very 
close to the wind. ‘The stretch of sail aft makes the boat carry a 

weatherly helm. Let go of the tiller, and her nose flies up 

into the wind in a moment. This same quality adds to her 

— in stays, and makes her creep up to windward like a 
ost. 

There is no doubt whatever that for blue-water work the small 
cutter is a far better boat than the cat; but for harbours, where 
the water is wide and shallow, but where the sailor can occa- 
sionally take a run out into the sea or a sound, the cat-boat is 
admirably suited. And she is a much stauncher and safer boat 
than is generally supposed. 


RICHARD I1I, AT THE GLOBE. 


R. MANSFIELD now moves at ease across the ingenious 
mosaic of bits of chronicle-plays which he calls King Richard 
the Third, and his performance is one which no playgoer should 
willingly miss seeing. The text is apparently founded on that 
well-known stage adaptation which was first issued by Colley 
Cibber in 1700, and again revised by Kemble in 1810; but, as far 
as language is concerned, it keeps more closely, indeed very 
closely, to the words of Shakspeare. The principal fault we have 
to find with Mr. Manstfield’s part is due to the arrangement of 
the text. That the melancholy figure of Henry VI. should be 
introduced to us at the very opening of the piece is not improper ; 
it tells us what we might otherwise find it difficult, from the 
action alone, to discover. It introduces us with dignity to the 
long line of sorrows that are awaiting the miserable House of 
Plantagenet. But that Gloucester should murder Henry before 
our very eyes, and at the threshold of the play, is a shocking and 
ill-placed circumstance. Mr. Mansfield, we think, is aware of the 
difficulties of this scene. He is afraid to be emphatic in it, since 
that would produce an anti-climax, and the result is that in the 
course of it he is rhetorical and ineffective, and gives little 
promise of the future. It would be better to drop the first act 
entirely and to pass from the Prologue directly to the Chertsey 
scene. 

It is in this latter, and especially in the scene with Lady 
Anne (Miss Beatrice Cameron), that Mr. Mansfield shows us 
what he can do. The soliloquies in these historical plays of 
Shakspeare are necessary to the action, and they are full of the 
finest poetry, but they present great difficulties to an actor. The 


famous 
Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb, 


was delivered quietly, without gesture, with great and laudable 
clearness of utterance ; but declamation is not Mr. Mansfield’s prin- 
cipal gift. Where he is really admirable is in facial action, in 
slight, but positive and clearly defined, modifications of expres- 
sion. Ilis meekness under Lady Anne's denunciations, his flash 
of impudent hypocrisy in “The fitter for the King of Heaven that 
hath him,” his splendid rodomontade and lover-like persuasive- 
ness in “ Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine,” are excel- 
lent, and prepare us for the wit and duplicity of the succeeding 
scenes. 

At the opening of the third act twelve years have passed, and 
the character of Gloucester has advanced on its own lines. Mr. 
Mansfield, if we have correctly followed his idea, represents the 
ambition of Richard as having already developed into something 
little short of insanity. The scene with the young Princes in 
Crosby Palace is charmingly arranged ; the sympathetic Edward 
is played with remarkable dignity and grace by Miss Bessie 
Hatton, and she is well supported by Miss Isa Bowman as the 
apish Duke of York. When York mocks at his uncle’s de- 
formity, the grimace which is Richard's only reply is admirably 
subtle; it thrills the audience, it is a manifest harbinger of 
tragedy. A little later, where Richard enters between two 
clergymen, a prayer-book in his hand, in response to the entreaties 
of the London citizens, Mr. Mansfield rises to a very high level. 
He slips, in a reverie, into the throne; with trembling lips he 
pretends to mutter the phrases in his book; he does not even 
glance up at Buckingham through all his florid sentences, but 
seems to show consciousness of the offer only by an intenser 

lor—a reflection of the leaves of the prayer-book held closer 
to his face. Ilis expression of weary resignation in 


Even when you please, since you will have it so, 


of prayers, and it is not until the footsteps of the last of them 
have died away that he rises, still stealthily, spreads out his 
arms with an ineflable gesture of relief, and flings the prayer-book 
from him. 

The fourth act begins with a lugubrious scene in the Tower 
This seems to please the public, but it is tiresome to a spectator 
who desires to observe Richard under his new aspect as a ki 
and who is ready to take the hardships of all these Queens and 
infant Princes for granted. We should suggest the condensation 
of this scene, which drags not a little. In the next act Richard 
is on the throne, and there is a striking wildness in his air and 
eye. The dismissal of Buckingham, in its crazy suspiciousness 
and fury, is excellent, reaching its climax in the petulance of 


I am not in the giving vein to-day, 


thrown at Buckingham like a stone from a sling. Mr. Mansfield 
interprets this difficult passage in a very interesting way. Richard 
is moody and moon-struck, and he quarrels with Buckingham in 
sheer irrational choler at having his meditation interrupted. He 
is no longer master of his nerves, and each mistake he makes 
simply goads him on to the perpetration of another. Mr, 
Manstield introduces into the end of the third act a piece of 
“business” which is effective, but of doubtful propriety, and not 
quite original. The King enters the empty Presence Chamber, 
while the ruby rays of sunset flood through the high window, 
Ile flings himself into the throne, and, seeing the blood-red light 
fall upon his hands, he wrings them, wipes them, and at last, in 
an agony of terror, leaps from the throne, and crouches in the 
shadow of it, upon the floor. This is perhaps a reminiscence of a 
scene in which the great Frédérick, in Trente Ans de la Vie d'un 
Joueur, entering hot from murder, seized a goblet of red wine, 
and, struck by its colour, dashed the glass upon the ground. It 
is a question whether blood would have any terrors for the 
satanic and disordered brain of Richard. 

We are still more convinced that Mr. Mansfield makes a slight 
error in the next scene, the interview with the Queens in the 
ecg When Elizabeth presses the roll of his crimes upon 

im— 
Read o’er the history of thy noble deeds ; 
Tell her, thy policy took off her uncles ; 
Clarence, Rivers, Grey—nay, and for her sake, 
Made quick conveyance with her dear aunt Anne— 


Mr. Mansfield starts at the mention of each name, and at the last 
positively shrinks and flinches from the angry Queen. We do 
not think that he should display this emotion. His words, “ You 
mock me, madam ; this is not the way To win your daughter,” 
which immediately succeed, are in his coldest, most sneering 
spirit ; and we believe that at this crisis Richard is incapable 
of feeling any emotions of terror not dictated by his own phantom- 
haunted brain. It would be better, we think, if Mr. Mansfield 
met the scolding Queen with haughty mockery and scorn, beating 
back the pathos of her appeals with devilish laughter. 

This, however, is the most stringent criticism which we have 
to make upon his performance ; and this, after all, is a matter of 
opinion. It is very rarely, indeed, that a Shakspearian part is 
played with so much brilliancy, so much vigour, and such sus- 
tained plausibility as Mr. Mansfield’s Gloucester, and we con- 
gratulate him on a very genuine success. As we have said, his 
command of facial play is quite extraordinary. is face re- 
sponds to every emotion of the mind, and can be smoothly 
gallant and amorous in one moment and withered with the 
anguish of hatred in the next. Physically, Mr. Mansfield’s con- 
ception of the malformed body of Gloucester is probably much 
less violent than Shakspeare’s was. An excessive fulness of the 
right shoulder and an occasional limp in walking are all that 
appear of the “ misshapen trunk” and “ deform’d untinish’d” body 
of the poet. Shakspeare’s audiences, no doubt, liked to have 
their Richard much more hideous than this; but Mr. Mansfield 
is right not to insist on the deformity. 

In several respects Mr. Mansfield is well supported at the 
Globe. Mr. Allan Beaumont as the wretched Henry VI. is digni- 
fied and pathetic; his utterance is a little too monotonous im 
pitch. Mr. Fernandez is a florid, fluent, personable Buckingham, 
well contrasted with his sallow master. By the way, Mr. 
Mansfield carries his sallowness too far. Mr. Crompton has not 
much to do as Lord Hastings, but what he has he does with 
dignity and grace. Mr. Norman Forbes as Catesby is a swift 
and elegant servitor, “alert and eager at a least command.” We 
have already praised the little Princes ; Miss Bessie Hatton is @ 
tragic actress already, and one who, if she continues to advance 
as she grows older, should promise us great things for the future. 
Miss Cameron throws excellent passion into the Chertsey scene, 
and Miss Mary Rorke looks dignified and handsome whenever 
she appears as Queen Elizabeth. It is almost needless to say 
that the play is well mounted. The fighting scenes and the 
military archwology are superintended by Mr. Egerton Castle; 
and to say that is to say that they are above criticism. The 
costumes and armour have been designed by Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A., one of the first authorities on mediaeval dress now 
extant. 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN’S BISHOP. 


a Roman Catholic hierarchy in England has lost its oldest 
member, and the one who did more than any other to effect 
its noisy “restoration” in 1850. William Bernard Ullathorne, 
before that date Vicar Apostolic of the Midland district, became 
thereupon Bishop of Birmingham, a post which he relinquished 
only after celebrating, in 1886, the fortieth anniversary of his 
iscopate. After his retirement he was raised by the Pope to 
the honorary rank of Archbishop of Cabasa, and he dwelt amon 
old friends at Oscott College, near Birmingham, where he die 
a fortnight ago at the age of eighty-three. Of his career, which 
was eventful enough in its own orbit, a sketch has just been 
iven by the most literary-minded of the Roman Catholic pre- 
fates, Bishop Hedley. One phase of that career has, however, 
been left unnoticed, and it is precisely that phase of it which is 
the most interesting to the outer public. Beyond all other pro- 
vincial towns, Birmingham has been favoured by the men who 
have lived in it. If it has been the birthplace of noisy schools in 
politics and in education, it has held in religion at least one re- 
actionary stronghold. The Grammar of Assent has come out of 
Birmingham as well as the programme of secularism in the elemen- 
tary schools. Cardinal Newman wasa voter in Birmingham before 
Mr. Bright was its member or Mr. Chamberlain its mayor. Pil- 
ims to Birmingham seem beings out of place as well as out of 
time; but there is hardly a better name to apply to the visitors 
arriving from all parts of the world at the Oratory at Edgbaston. 
To such as these Archbishop Ullathorne may have a chiefly rela- 
tive interest—that of being the bishop of Cardinal Newman, 
and his friend of nearly fifty years. When Father Ullathorne, 
after missionary labours in Australia, returned home, and was 
consecrated a bishop at Coventry in June 1846, Dr. Newman, 
then a neophyte, was present at the ceremony—the first of 
the kind he had ever seen. Again, in 1848, when Bishop Ulla- 
thorne removed to Birmingham, Dr. Newman, who had already 
settled in the neighbourhood, though not at Edgbaston, at- 
tended his installation in St. Chad’s Cathedral. In 1850 the 
Cardinal dedicated to the Bishop his lectures on Anglican 
Difficulties, describing them as “ Tirected against a mere tran- 
sitory phase in an accidental school of opinion”; but pre- 
senting them to the Bishop in recognition of “the well-known 
interest which your lordship has so long taken in the religious 
rty to which I allude.” A little later, when Dr. Newman 
yofended against Charles Kingsley the veracity of the Roman 
clergy, his Bishop was ready to hand. “ When I first became a 
Catholic,” he says in the Apologia, “nothing struck me more at 
once than the English outspoken manner of the priests ; and, did 
I wish to point out a straightforward Englishman, I should in- 
stance the Bishop who has, to our great benefit, for so many years 
presided over this diocese.” 

The Bishop fully returned the cordial feeling entertained for 
him by the most illustrious member of his flock. It will not 
be forgotten, though now it seems like a dream, that among 
Roman Catholics themselves were some by whom Dr. Newman 
was regarded, for years after his adhesion to their Church, 
as a — It may be presumed to have been in reply to 
some such cavillers that the Bishop, in 1866, wrote to Dr. 
Newman a public letter of encouragement and commendation, 
in which he recounted the various volumes published by Dr. 
Newman—“ enough for the life’s labour of another”—and re- 
minded the author that he had written them “ in the midst of 
labour and cares of another kind, of which the world knows very 
little.” These he proceeded to specify—the founding of the 
Oratory at Edgbaston, and of the Oratory school; “ the toil 
of frequent preaching, of attendance in the confessional, and 
other parochial duties.” When the cholera raged at Bilston, 
adds the Bishop, “I asked you to lend me two Fathers. But 
you and Father St. John preferred to take the place of danger, 
and remained at Bilston till the worst was over.” It was 
to the Bishop, then in Rome for the Vatican Council, that Dr. 
Newman addressed that famous letter in which, while ex- 
gees 2 his own belief in the Definition of Papal Infallibility, 

e protested against it as “a luxury of devotion, and not a 
stern, painful necessity.” Bristling with epithets, it was eagerl 
seized upon by combatants at that time of wordy war; and, 
though its author was very angry with Mr. Capes for rank- 
ing him among those who did not heartily accept the Defini- 
tion, it must be owned that all the rhetoric of the letter was on 
the side of Mr. Capes, though plain statements and facts were 
against him. How the letter, which Cardinal Newman has de- 
scribed as “the most private he ever wrote,” got into the Standard 
remains a mystery even to him. In 1871, when the Bishop cele- 
brated the silver jubilee of his episcopate, the Address presented to 
him by his clergy came from Dr. Newman’s pen ; and again in 1886, 
when the Bishop completed the fortieth year of his episcopate, 
the aged Cardinal, who says, “1 am losing the use of my fingers, 
and, strange to say, this confuses and impedes my use of words,” 
still insists on sending a few lines recalling “the affectionate and 
grateful recollection which so kind a superior could not fail to 
impress on me.” That trembling hand again held the pen to send 
a few lines of congratulation to the aged prelate, when the Pope de- 
lighted to honour him in his last days with a titular archbishopric ; 
and to Oscott College surprise visits have been paid from time to 
time by the Cardinal, whose unpremeditated goings-forth were 
perhaps the subject of as much solicitous concern at the Oratory 
as they were of delight to the recluse whom he went to see. For 


the fortnight during which the Archbishop’s life wore itself 
calmly out, Cardinal Newman was the recipient of daily bulletins 
from the sick-room, and he now mourns the father and friend 
who has preceded him on that journey which the author of The 
Dream of Gerontius has attempted in the trances of poetic imagi- 
nation. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


NTEREST in the Boat-Race seems to have suddenly revived 
this year with all classes alike. Some time ago the sons and 
daughters of fashion—if we may paraphrase a favourite expres- 
sion of Mr. Bright’s—gave it up because they had to rise early 
two mornings running, and because, hardened as they were, they 
still had some decency, and could not drink champagne before 
nine, however ready to drink it before twelve or one. But the 
populace clung to it fcr long with that unswerving fidelity to a 
time-honoured tradition which is so touching a characteristic of 
the English race. Year after year the sturdy East-Enders trudged 
down to Putney and the banks above it with intent to see a 
contest which, generally speaking, is decided before the two boats 
have travelled much more than a third of the course, and can 
hardly have a vital interest for any but experts who can keenly 
judge the performance of each oar. Latterly, however, in spite 
of that unparalleled race which Mr. Pitman won so nobly for 
Cambridge, the faith even of the East End seems to have been 
shaken, and last year and the year before the bank between 
Putney and Mortlake was, by comparison, but very thinly lined. 
This year, however, from one of those occult causes which govern 
pular movements, the explanation of which is as obscure as 
that of the Thames tides, which the watermen never seem to 
understand, there was a strong reaction in the best circles at the 
East End of London. The leaders of society there must clearly 
have passed the word that it was once more the correct thing to 
attend the Boat-Race, as on Saturday last the banks were nearl 
as crowded as they were in the best days of what good Mr. Orrell 
Lever once called a great national event. 

The revival of interest, moreover, was not confined to our 
masters in Whitechapel and Stepney. By a natural transmission 
from East to West, it had spread to that curiously diverse body 
which is generically known as society. People do not now go down 
to the river's side in drags and carriages as they used to, but certain 
Clubs have sprung up on the riverside, and these, if accounts may 
be trusted (thoug’ this is saying a great deal), were thronged on 
this day week, and were, it is to be presumed, filled by some 
section or other of “ society,” who revived the pleasures of former 
days. And, further, the most distinct stamp of fashion was given 
to the Boat-Race this year, for it was described, in tentative and 
timorous fashion it is true, but with promise of better things to 
come, by that strange creature which modern journalism has 
brought into being—the reporting man-milliner, a person very 
different, it should be observed, from the humble Jenkins of more 
than forty years ago. One would think that this peculiar product 
of the polished civilization of our days could, by no possibility, 
have anything to do with the Boat-Race, but the impression, 
though a natural one, would be erroneous. The reporting man- 
milliner has appeared at Putney, and has made his first attempt. 
As has just been said, he has done it timidly ; but still the attempt 
has been made. After Saturday’s race we were duly informed that 
one dame on board a private steamer wore a long black-seal plush 
coat, trimmed with astrachan, and a natty little pink bonnet with 
black pompons (whatever they may be); and that another wore a 
very neat sugar-loaf pink hat ; but that “the palm for the hand- 
somest costume aboard was given to Mrs. Blank in a remarkably 
handsome dress of electric blue, with heavily trimmed pattern 
designs in gold on the skirt. The sleeves were finished off with 
brown velvet cuffs. The bonnet was very neat, of greyish brown, 
trimmed with pink carnations; and she carried a silver fur muft 
and a long neck and chest protector of the same. Mrs. Blank also 
wore a handsome brown costume.” This last sentence is a little 
puzzling. Did the lady in question wear one costume over the 
other, or did she change during the run to Putney, or during the 
race ? The reporter might have enlightened us on this interesting 
point, concerning which he is perversely silent; but, on the 
whole, it must be said that he has done his work fairly well; and 
in future, no doubt, man-millinery reporting will be associated 
with the University Boat-Race. With time, too, the writers will 
doubtless get bolder and more effusive. At present it is thought 
enough to describe the costumes. We are much mistaken if, in 
the near future, it will not be found absolutely necessary to 
mention the artists to whose inspirations these costumes are 
due, and we shall doubtless be told with all necessary parade 
that Mrs. A. B.’s jacket and frock were made by the Lady Cecilia 
Titmouse, the lovely and accomplished daughter of the Marchioness 
of Cingbars ; that the corset and petticoats came from the atelier 
of the Hon. Hubert Vitz-Deuceace, and that the dress-improver 
(protected by patent) was the special work of Lord Potiphar’s 
eldest son, whose exquisite manipulation of this important article 
of attire is said to have won him the heart of an American heiress. 

Well, possibly the reporting man-milliner may have a future 
before him, and may attract not a few readers ; but, nevertheless, 
the arrival of this peculiar being at Putney is hardly a subject 
for congratulation, and it is pleasant to turn from the contem- 
plation of him and his ways to the two eights which contended 
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on Saturday, albeit their contest was not an interesting one, except 
in so far as it is always interesting to see a thoroughly good crew 
row over the course in thoroughly workmanlike style. That 
inexorable and inexplicable law which decrees that three times 
out of four, or oftener, a strong crew shall meet a weak one was 
in full force this year. The Oxford men had plenty of courage, 
and there were good oars amongst them; but, taken as a whole, 
the crew was not strong, and there is no exaggeration in saying 
that the Cambridge men could have rowed round them. When 
the two eights were first seen on the Thames the opinion of the best 
judges was that, accidents apart, the Light Blue must win ; but 

ter on there was a strong reaction in favour of the Oxford crew, 
and, for some reason or other, vigorous attempts were made to 
prove that their chance was anything but hopeless. The event 
proved that the opinion first formed was the just one, and that 
nothing but the illness of a Cambridge oar or some mishap could 
have given the Dark Blues a chance. It is well to be as brief 
as possible in speaking of what was described in all the evening 
papers this day week and in all the morning papers on Monday, 
and our record of the race will therefore be of the shortest. After 
a fair start, the two crews pulled very evenly together to Walden’s 
Wharf, Cambridge having a trifling lead. Close to the wharf the 
Light Blues, strange to say, grew somewhat irregular and ragged, 
and it seemed for a moment as if the Oxford boat would pass theirs ; 
but the veterans soon steadied themselves, and then they began to 
draw away slowly but steadily from their opponents in that manner 
which tells any one who has been accustomed to watch Uni- 
versity matches that the contest is over. Practically the race 
was won when the Soap Works were reached. At Hammersmith 
Bridge the Cambridge boat was nearly two lengths ahead; at 
Barnes Bridge four; and at the finish three lengths, or two and 
three-quarters. It will be seen, then, that the Dark Blues gained 
substantially over the last part of the course: but this was 
partly due to their having the inner curve, and partly to the 
magnificent composure of the Cambridge Captain, who, victorious 
for the fourth time in succession—a thing, we believe, unpre- 
cedented in the history of University racing—would not allow 
himself to be worried into a spurt, and gave no heed to the 
feverish efforts of his hapless and defeated antagonists. The 
steering of the two boats in the dull and uneventful race which 
yielded him this triumph has been criticized, neither helmsman 
escaping censure; but this is not wonderful, as with a University 
crew the unfortunate coxswain is generally made the whipping 
boy, and, indeed, it would be hard to find a race in which the 
steerer of the losing boat has not been blamed. This blame is some- 
times hasty and inconsiderate. The critics whoare so severe on these 
unlucky young men forget that they see the race from a con- 
siderable height above the water, while the coxswain is close to 
it, and has, moreover, eight stalwart men in front of him. Natu- 
rally, then, he makes mistakes which he would certainly avoid 
if he had a wide and clear view, such as can be obtained from the 
paddle-box or platform of a steamer. On this occasion, however, 
two mistakes were made in steering which were not due to the 
normal difliculties that beset a coxswain. The Cambridge helms- 
man bored the Oxford boat in towards the Middlesex shore, and 
very nearly caused a foul, which, had it occurred, must, we 
imagine, have been given against him by the umpire. The other 
forgot, later on in the race, to take into consideration that most 
important factor in the Thames, the tide, and, steering somewhat 
awkwardly below Barnes Bridge, gave his boat a sheer which 
laid her more or less across stream. The consequence was that 
the young flood, just beginning to make, very nearly carried her 
on to the pier of the bridge ; but it was cleared, though only just 
cleared, and the race of 1889 came to an end without mishap. 
It will be remembered from the fact of the Cambridge crew having 
been, with the exception of the coxswain, identical with that of 
last year, and from the exceptional triumph of the President of 
the C.U.B.C. Also perhaps from its having been signalized by 
the first appearance on the Thames of the reporting man-milliner. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 


ph hagem Revenue Returns for the year ended Sunday last are 
very satisfactory. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his Budget twelve months ago took a penny off the Income-tax, and 
handed over one-third of the Probate duties to the local autho- 
rities, while making other slight changes in taxation, he estimated 
that the receipts for the year would amount to no more than 
86,827,000/. Asa matter of fact, the actual receipts have been 
as much as 88,472,812/., or, in round figures, 1,646,000/. more 
than the estimate. Nearly every item of taxation has contributed 
to this satisfactory result. The Post Office has yielded 450,000/. 
more than the year before, the Telegraph Service 130,000/. more, 
Crown Lands 40,000/. more, and the miscellaneous revenue 
115,000/. There is a very gratifying increase, too, in the Customs 
receipts, which are about 437,000/. more than in the year 1887-8. 
To some extent this is, no doubt, attributable to the new duty 
imposed upon wine in bottles, but largely it must be due to the 
improvement in trade. The working classes have been better 
employed throughout the year than for a long time past, and there 
has been a general rise in wages. It will be recollected that the 
colliers of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midland Counties 
obtained in the autumn an advance of 10 per cent. But this was 


not the only instance of an increase in wages. Colliers generally 
have been better paid, and a rise has been conceded almost 
universally in the engineering trades. With better employment and 
higher wages the working classes have had more to spend, and the 
result has beneficially atlected the Customs Revenue. Nevertheless 
there has been a falling off in the consumption of tea. The Excise 
revenue still remains unelastic. Its yield is 20,000/. less for the year 
than for the preceding year, and in the last quarter the decrease, 
compared with the corresponding quarter of the year before, is as 
much as 60,000/.; suggesting that, in spite of the better employ- 
ment of the working classes and the advance in wages, the consump- 
tion of excisable articles is rather diminishing than increasing, 
It is to be recollected, however, that in the year 1887-8 the con- 
sumption of beer and spirits showed a remarkable increase, which 
was attributed by the permanent officials to the Jubilee celebra- 
tions. The Excise receipts, therefore, are not really as unfavour- 
able as at first sight they appear to be. And we need hardly add 
that, except from the point of view of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it is not desirable that the consumption of spirits 
and beer should increase as it used to do in former periods of 
prosperous trade. But the most satisfactory increases are under 
the heads of Stamps and Income-tax. As a penny was taken off 
the Income-tax, and as the arrears were collected at a lower rate, 
it was estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
Income-tax would yield only 12,250,000/., or 2,190,000l. less 
than in the year before. As a matter of fact, the actual receipts 
have been 12,700,000l., or 450,000/. more than the estimate; 
giving evidence of increased prosperity. Income-tax is levied upon 
trades on the average profits of three years, and the three years 
dealt with last year were undoubtedly better than those dealt 
with the year before. As the productiveness of the Stamp duties 
was swollen in the year 1887-8 by the payment of probate on 
three great estates amounting in the aggregate to about 8 millions 
sterling, and as one-third of the Probate duty was to be handed 
over to the local authorities, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated that the yield in the year just ended would be onl 
11,780,000l. He has actually received 12,270,000/., or cnet 
more than the estimate. The improvement in trade, and the 
activity of business on the Stock Exchange, account for a por- 
tion of this increase ; but largely, no doubt, it is due to the new 
duties on Stock Exchange transactions. They would seem to be 
nearly twice as productive as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ventured to expect. 

Can the Chancellor of the Exchequer hope that the revenue 
will be as productive in the new year as in the year just ended, 
assuming taxation to remain as it is? Upon the whole, we are 
inclined to answer in the aflirmative. The arrears of Income- 
tax, it is true, will be collected at 6d. now, whereas twelve 
months ago they were at the rate of 7d. in the pound, and this 
will diminish very considerably the yield of the tax. On the 
other hand, the three years on the average of which profits are 
now to be calculated will be better years than the three on the 
average of which profits were calculated last year. And, there- 
fore, it is to be hoped that the falling off on account of the lower 
rate at which arrears will be collected will be, to some extent at 
all events, compensated for; Stamps, too, may be expected to yield 
more than in the past year. Trade is good, business upon the 
Stock Exchange is active, and the new Stock Exchange duties 
ought to yield more in the new year than in the past year, for it 
is to be recollected that they did not come into operation im- 
mediately, and that there was a rush to escape them by register- 
ing new Companies before they came into effect. And further, it 
is to be presumed that the machinery for collection was not as 
good as it isnow. With the growth of population and wealth 
the other taxes will increase in productiveness, always assuming 
that trade does not receive a serious check. It is not to be gain- 
said that there are many adverse influences at work just now, 
leaving out of account altogether the dangers of war. The 
losses that have fallen upon France of late have been enormous. 
Through the failure of the Panama Canal Company, the breakdown 
of the Copper speculation, the ruin of the Société des Métaux, 
and the collapse of the Comptoir d’Escompte, very large numbers 
of French people have been utterly ruined. The spending power 
of the population is, therefore, less, and it is almost inevitable, 
consequently, that French trade must suffer. Again, the famine 
in China has, apparently, already affected the trade with China, 
and the collapse of the land boom in Australasia is likely to have 
an injurious influence upon Australian trade ; while at any moment 
there may be a crisis in the Argentine Republic sutlicient to 
paralyse for awhile trade with that country. Lastly, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the shock to credit in Paris must by- 
and-bye check business upon all the Stock Exchanges of Europe, 
and more especially must put obstacles in the way of bringing 
out new loans and floating new Companies. Still, though a long 
continuance of trade improvement is hardly to be looked for, it is 
not probable that a serious check will be given very early in the 
year, always assuming that peace is maintained. And if trade 
continues good for the greater part of the year, the productiveness 
of the taxes will increase. Even if there should be a check to 
trade, it is hardly likely to affect the spending power of the masses 
of the population within the next twelve months. As stated 
above, the working classes are better tg than they have 
been for a long time past and at higher wages. It always takes some 
time for a crisis to affect the condition of the working classes, and 
therefore it seems safe to assume that within the present financ 
year the yield of the taxes will continue to grow. Mr. Goschen, 
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however, is a very cautious Chancellor of the Exchequer. He will 

robably take into account all the influences injurious to trade, and 

e will certainly not leave out of consideration the possibility 
that peace may be disturbed, or, at all events, that war rumours 
may arise, and may disincline capitalists to engage in new 
ventures. Probably, therefore, his estimate will not be in excess 
of the actual receipts of the past year, and it may fall somewhat 
below them. 

Twelve months ago the Budget estimate of revenue was 
$6,827,000/., and the estimate of expenditure was 86,814,000l., 
showing an estimated surplus of barely 13,000/. But, as stated 
above, the actual receipts of revenue amount to 88,472,8122., or 
1,646,000/. more than the estimate. On the other hand, there 
has been a large saving in the expenditure. The estimate for the 
supply services was 58,952,881/., but the actual expenditure on 
them has been only 57,819,292/., being a saving of 1,133,000/. If, 
therefore, the Consolidated Fund charges have not exceeded the esti- 
mate, there is an actual surplusof revenue over expenditure of about 
2} millions. But there would appear to have been some increase in 
the Consolidated Fund charges, owing, apparently, to the cost of 
conversion. Nevertheless, the realized surplus must be at least 
2} millions, and may be somewhat more. The saving through 
conversion this year amounts to about 1,400,000/. And, if this 
saving were not to be employed in redemption of the Debt, but 
to be applied to current expenditure, and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimates that, on the basis of existing taxation, the 
revenue of the new year will be as good as that of the past 

, he will have about 4 millions to meet the increased 
expenditure which has to be provided for. We trust, however, 
in spite of the recommendation of the Times, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will not apply the savings effected through con- 
version to defray current expenses, but will employ it to increase 
the fund for the redemption of the Debt. That is clearly how it 

ht to be used. In the current year half the Probate duties 
will have to be handed over to the local authorities instead of the 
one-third transferred last year. And various licences and taxes, 
producing about 3 millions, will also have to be handed over; 
while grants in aid, amounting to 2,600,000/., will be with- 
drawn. Roughly, that is, about 14 million more than at 
present will have to be transferred to the local authori- 
ties. Then the increase in the Army and Navy Estimates 
and the shipbuilding programme have to be provided for, making 
a total increase in the expenditure of, let us say, 4 millions, or 
thereabouts. But the surplus of revenue over expenditure in the 
past year is somewhat over 2} millions, so that there would 
seem to be a deficit to be covered of from a million to a 
million and a half. How the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
propose to do this it would be useless to speculate. He is a man 
of ideas as well as of resources, and he may have a great scheme 
to produce. But he is not likely to let anybody into the secret 
just yet. 


THE PANEL PICTURE. 


NE of the worst mistakes a dramatist can make is to perplex 
and mystify his audience. An examination of every great 

play, and indeed of every play that has successfully made its 
mark, will show that simplicity of central design is an invariable 
characteristic. It has been maintained that no theatrical work 
passes a necessary standard of excellence unless it is so designed 
that the main scheme of its plot can be summarized in less than 
six lines, and there is much in the contention ; but the events of 
Mr. Outram Tristram’s play, The Panel Picture, could not be 
made clear in a page of this journal, and that is the chief reason 
why he has failed. His plot is intricate and involved, his cha- 
racters are improbable to the verge of impossibility—if not 
beyond that limit—and they are moreover in some important 
instances wretchedly played ; these are the very sufficient reasons 
why the production hovers between failure and fiasco. The 
critics generally have pronounced the play to be a very bad one, 
and they are perfectly right, but they scarcely dwell enough on 
the badness of the representation. It would be absurd to suggest 
that any excellence of acting could have made The Panel Picture 
seem a moderately good drama; the great fault of over-elaboration 
and intricacy condemns it beyond hope, but its badness might 
have been in no small measure disguised by a more competent 
performance. Lady Monckton asthe Countess Sinbert, chdtelaine 
of the Chateau Ténébreux, where the odd events of the legend 
take place, acquits herself with discretion, and, indeed, exhibits 
— power at critical moments; Mr. Nutcombe Gould as 
rd Saltash, a visitor to this melancholy and mysterious re- 
sidence, also does work that is worthy of a much better cause ; 
Mr. Grahame as a naval officer, betrothed to the daughter of the 
Countess, is open to no blame ; but most of the others range from 
bad to shocking, and, taken in conjunction with the fact that the 
audience has to keep keenly on the alert to understand which of 
several lines is being hunted at the moment, and to pick up the 
scent where it is foiled, the result of the production is inevitable. 
The two main lines in question, it may be briefly observed, are 
the proposed theft of the Sinbert sapphires by guests in the 
chateau, aided by robbers outside, and the game of puss in the 
corner, in which the Countess’s son by a former marriage is puss, 
it being his stepfather’s eager desire to give him up to the justice 
he has offended, and his mother's hope, of course, to shelter 


him ; and one of the outside robbers bent on getting hold of 
the sapphires is the Countess’s first husband aie father of 
the fugitive puss. A corridor, behind a panel picture, wherein 
son and sapphires are both hidden, adds to the complication, and, 
when we are trying to foliow the series of elaborate problems 
that Mr. Tristram has set us, the knowledge that the first hus- 
band of the Countess lives to complicate matters even further 
still, obliges us finally to give up any idea we may have had of 
ss The Panel Picture as within the bounds of compre- 
hension. 

Nevertheless we can well imagine the play so presented that its 
absurdities would have been disguised. For one thing, we would 
have a little better stage management. People who desire to 
make their mysterious presence known should not be permitted 
to thump at the window loudly enough to arouse the house- 
hold, or to thrust their heads into the room through the lattice, 
at imminent risk of being seen. Then, again, the parts of the 
two principal rascals—Julian Dumaresq, the visitor to the ché- 
teau, played by Mr. Laurence Cautley, and his accomplice, 
Marasca, the Countess’s first husband, played by Mr. Henry 
Bedford—should be put into the hands of actors who would 
make them as different as possible from the present impersona- 
tions. If The Panel Picture were intended to be burlesque, 
these two performances would do very well as they are. The 
robber who prates of his indomitable courage, and who wrig- 
gles in terror and supports his tottering limbs by clutching 
at the back of chairs when any one looks at him, is a broadly 
comic conception, which Mr. Cautley plays very well from 
that point of view. The desperate Italian convict, who sug- 
gests the conventional stage Irishman in disguise, is also 
burlesque ; but the surroundings are not congruous, for some of 
the others are playing drama, some comedy, and some neither one 
thing nor the other, nor anything else. The most distressing] 
feeble effort of all is made by Miss Lucy Roche as Mrs. reece f 
intended by Mr. Tristram to be a gentlewoman whom the rascal 
Dumaresq has vanquished for his own evil purposes. At first we 
gather from Mrs. Dashwood’s demeanour that she does not like to 
be forced into midnight interviews with her tyrant; but ve' 
soon she ceases to indicate anything at all, and whether she sti 
objects, or whether she has suddenly conceived a taste for larceny 
and takes pleasure in aiding the schemes of her villanous asso- 
ciate, no man may say. Mrs. Dashwood smiles and talks and 
walks about easy and self-possessed, and it all means absolutely 
nothing at all. In a long experience of the stage we do not 
paren. He to have seen anything quite so devoid of any mean- 
ing whatever. Were it worth while to go into details, we might 
dwell upon the eccentric proceedings of host, hostess, and guests 
in the chateau, but no good result would be served. The scene 
in which the wild events of the drama take place is designed 
Mr. Herbert Railton, and has much architectural merit, thoug 
an interior better adapted to stage purposes might have been 
chosen. The piece cannot possibly survive for many nights; but 
playwrights and players who have time to see it may derive a 
useful lesson of what to avoid. 


A FOREIGN OFFICE REPORT. 
Cea. once a flourishing and united kingdom, 


subsequently a Crown colony of Spain, is now a Confedera- 
tion of nine different States of South America, which go by the 
name of the United States of Colombia, whose capital is Bogota, 
or Santa Fé de Bogota, as it was called by Gonzales Ximenes de 
Quesada, who founded it in the year 1538. It was then formed 
into a Spanish viceroyalty, known as New Granada, doubtless on 
account of the singular likeness which the country bears to that 
old Granada of Andalucia, where the snow-capped Sierra Nevada 
rises from the ever sunny Vega at its feet, always smiling for the 
treasure it bears in the olive, the orange, and the grape. And. 
like the old Granada in other things, New Granada is also a land 
of romance. Some of the most striking scenes in Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! are laid there; while the older fictions of a pre- 
historic time rival in beauty those of the better-known land of 
the Incas. But into these uncommercial matters we must not 
now go, but attend to the Report which lies before us of Mr. 
Wheeler, and forwarded to the Foreign Office by Consul-General 
Dickson. It is en entirely commercial document, but full of 
rare knowledge, which suggests not a few valuable thoughts. 
We may, however, remark, in pessing, that but for the 
marvellous wealth of silver supplied by New Granada to 
Philip Il., and that of the celebrated city of Potosi, in 
“ Upper Peru,” which was founded seven years later than Bogoté, 
Motley’s Dutch Republic would never have been written, be- 
cause the wars of Alva and Don John of Austria could not 
have been carried on. Even now the gold and silver, to say 
nothing of other metals, with most rare emeralds, amount in 
value to close upon two million pounds sterling a year, all of 
which comes to this country, in spite of the great disadvantage 
under which British trade with Colombia has to labour in con- 
sequence of there being no British firms of importance in any of 
the chief towns. This was not always the case. Some thirty 
years ago or less British merchants of the first class held the first 
place in Bogoté, Ciicuta, Bucaramanga, Cali, Baranquilla, and in 
Antioquia, and the Colombians have only themselves to blame 
tor the British being now conspicuous in their chief towns only 
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by their absence ; for if there is one thing which the British 
merchant does not like, it is anarchy, and anarchy is a chief 
characteristic of the United States of Colombia. The inheritance 
which Spain left to the Colombians in idleness and vanity, igno- 
rance and a delight in foolish display, not to mention the most 
abject form of superstition, has been increased a hundred- 
fold during the past seventy years of Republican life. Another 
item of the Spanish inheritance is a certain immoral liking 
for bad roads. When Cundinamarca was a kingdom there 
were splendid paved roads, connecting the capital with the 
Magdalena, the main river; under the viceroys these roads 
began to get out of repair, and no repairs were ever done; 
the roads therefore speedily became mule tracts, and in 
some cases mere man-tracks, rocky staircases, and quagmires, 
which in the rainy season are most dangerous to pass over; and 
these infamous “roads” are the chief monuments of modern 
Republican rascality, and show the peculiar character of the 
Colombians in their true light. It is, however, most pleasant to 
learn from Mr, Wheeler’s Report that “some improvement” has 
been recently made in the worst roads, and that 148 miles of 
railway have been built, eleven miles of which run across the 
plain of Bogota, in the direction of Facatativa, 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; fifteen miles connecting Savanilla, a port in 
the Caribbean Sea, with Baranquilla, the chief town on the 
Magdalena ; twenty-two miles run inland at Santa Marta—which 
is a perfect garden of all the excellent fruits and vegetables of the 
earth, with forests of mahogany; thirty-three miles from Ciicuta 
to Villamizar, the port on the river Zulia; nineteen miles from 
Jirardot, on the Upper Magdalena, towards Bogoté; and ten 
miles from Buenaventura, on the Pacific coast, north of Guaya- 
quil, connecting it with the abounding valley of the Cauca, rich 
in all things beyond description; and, finally, fifteen miles from 
Honda to Yeguas below the Magdalena rapids. These roads are 
the beginning, let us hope, of a better time which shall give us 
those fruits of industry that shall add greater variety to our 
breakfasts and dinners and greatly reduce the cost of living. 

The estimated area of the United States of Colombia is, in 
round numbers, 500,000 square miles, about four-fifths of which 
lies to the north of the equator; and within this limit may be 
found all the climates of the world—all its fruits and flowers— 
its vegetables and trees, while of its living creatures we have no 
space to speak. Of the exports from this remarkable country, 


most of the coffee, nearly all the hides, and practically the whole of the 
mahogany and cedar go to the United States. The precious metals and 
ores and dyewoods go mostly to England ; also a considerable part of the 
vegetable ivory. Germany takes nearly all the tobacco, the largest 
portion of the vegetable ivory, and a certain amount of coffee and dye- 
woods ; whilst France receives a small share of all these products. 

The condition of the export trade of Colombia is very unsatisfactory at 

mt; what were formerly the principal articles of export have either 
iled or their quantities have greatly fallen off, and no substitutes have 
been found for them. In the three years, 1878, 1879, and 1880, the num- 
bers of kilos of cinchona bark exported were 3.550.082, 4,282,989, and 
5:839,476 respectively—the value in the last of these veirs was 1,024,763/., 
whereas in 1887 the amount exported was 420.773 kilos, worth at the 
most 8,o00/. ‘The collapse of this trade is due to the wholesale destruction 
of the trees by the bark collectors, and to the overwhelming competition 
of the bark from India, Ceylon, and other countries where the cinchona 
is cultivated. ‘The exportation of tobacco has also greatly declined. 

Coffee has now taken the place of cinchona bark as the chief article of 
export, and more and more is grown every year. During this year, 
owing toa long continued period of drought, hundreds of thousands of 
coffee trees have been burnt, and some of the tinest plantations destroyed. 
This may to some extent affect the amount exported for the next two or 
three years 

The quantity of hides, vegetable ivory, and of the precious metals ex- 
ported, has slightly increased. 

The chief articles imported from England are: cotton and woollen 
goods of all sorts, iron, steel, railway plant, leather, carpets, and tinned 
provisions. 

Those from the United States are: agricultural implements, machinery 
(especially for mining), sewing machines, tools, and flour. 

The chief imports from Germany are: cutlery, ready-made clothes, cheap 
fancy articles, cotton, drills, and beer. 

The chief imports from France are: wines and spirits, fine merino (for 
mantillas, &c.), ready-made clothes, boots, material fur dresses, tinned pro- 
visions, and fancy gocds. 

Italy and Spain send wines and oil, but in no considerable quantities. 


It is impossible to rise from reading this report of one of the 
most interesting parts of the world without being impressed with 
the thought that a great deal of profitable work remains to be 
done, aa that there is no need for the plentiful misery which 
everywhere waits upon the children of men. One cannot fail 
also to be convinced that in the United States of Colombia the 
exuberant bounty of the Creator is great, and the idleness of the 
Colombians is ghastly. Nor need any reader of this document 
fail in perceiving that beyond all question, and as sure as night 
follows day, there comes sooner or later a day of reckoning to all, 
whether they be Colombians or others, who do not make the most 
of the talents committed to their care. With the following addi- 
tional paragraphs from the Report we must bring our notice to 
an end :— 

The chief mines of Colombia are of gold, silver, platinum, emeralds, 
copper, lead, iron, salt, coal,and mica. The whole of the Central Cordillera 
forms one vast series of gold and silver mines, and almost all the rivers 
flowing from it are rich in alluvi»l gold, those especially which flow from 
the western slope into the river Cauca. But of the number of mines known, 
only a small proportion even of the richer ones are worked, owing to want 
of capital, the difficulty and cost of the transport of machinery and of the 
ore, and in many cases the want of sufficient water. 

In the last two years there has been a great iner-ase of interest and enter- 
prise in mining matters ; there may almost be said to have been a mania 


for denouncing new mines and reopening abandoned ones. In the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia alone 1,138 new mines were denounced in 1886-1887 ; in 
the Cauca, 289 ; and in Tolima, 361. Many were also denounced in Santander 
and Panama, of which no accounts are returned. There is, of course, a 
great difference between denouncing a mine and working it, especially in 
Colombia, where the former operation is very cheaply done, and the latter 


is very expensive ; still, these figures are a clear evidence of a considerable’ 


amount of activity in mining matters. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


T would be sad if it should turn out that Mr. Whistler is 
falling off in his sense of humour, but it is certain that his 
letters to the newspapers this week have not been in his most 
fortunate manner. As is generally known, and as we, for the 
fun of the thing, if for no more serious reason, greatly regret, Mr. 
Whistler's brief and delightfully fantastic reign at Suffolk Street 
has come to anend. The Society of British Artists has taken to 
itself another, and a very respectable, though we cannot say a 
more distinguished, President, in Mr. Wyke Bayliss. It has also 
shown that it can survive the loss of Mr. Whistler by an exhibi- 
tion which opened this week. It was not judicious of Mr, 
Whistler to draw universal attention to this show by a letter to 
the Monday papers, in which he raised curiosity by stating that 
“gq painting designed and executed by myself, at the entrance of 
the Galleries in Suffolk Strect, has been defaced.” Everybody 
rushed to the British Society, of course, to see what this outrage 
might be, and came away with a sense of disappointment ; for the 
“painting” was simply the golden butterfly which serves Mr. 
Whistler's eccentric hand as a signature, and which, as he is 
no longer the President, seems very naturally to have been 
erased from the advertisement board of the Socicty. This is 
not like Mr. Whistler’s fearless old manner of fooling. For once 
he has tilted at a windmill, and has not got the best of it. 

It would not be true to say that we do not miss, at Suffolk 
Street, the dissentients who left with Mr. Whistler, the whole 
lively and frivolous crew of Menpeses and Penningtons and 
Stotts. Suffolk Street, after having been given up to jokes for a 
season, has returned to sobriety and something very much like 
dulness. We sigh for the “ nocturnes” and “ arrangements” 
and “ impressions,” which were always so refreshingly impertinent 
and sometimes so genuinely artistic. They have passed away, 
leaving but a slight tincture of their rainbow hues behind them, 
Nevertheless, the Society of British Artists makes, on the whole, 
a more than average show. Mr. Wyke Bayliss has whipped the 
triumphant majority well together, and, with some execrable 
daubs on the line, there are yet really a great many fair and 
a few good pictures. Two little-known artists, Mr. William 
Padgett and Mr. Ilubert Vos, do remarkably well, and with 
a few words on their contributions we will open our notice. 
Mr. Vos, not in his name only, but in the character of his 
work, suggests Flemish birth and training. Ilis six pictures, 
in very various manners, are all strikingly meritorious. We 
note, first, his clear and brilliant pastel of “Count Esterhazy” 
(157). In the Large Room we find his oil-painting of a 
“¥lemish Interior” (272), a workshop with a lad at work, dim, 
as though seen through water, and perhaps a little affected in 
this dimness, but displaying an excellent science in the relation 
of values. Then we have a broad, simple, unforced landscape, 
a “Gleam of Sunshine ” (370) on a road. Then “ Pauvres Gens” 
(559), a very large canvas of figures huddled together in a dark 
attic, the only light coming through a lattice of green-glass panes. 
Each of these works stands out from among its neighbours, and, 
without being by any means perfect, is each so clever and full of 
individuality that we shall look forward with great pleasure to 
future work from the same hand. Mr. Padgett is extremely 
delicate in his tones, and preserves more than any one else of the 
vanished spirit of the Whistlerians. Ilis “ Evening at the Mill” 
(244), a very harmonious piece of colour, owes much to Corot ; in 
his delightful “ Autumn in Picardy ” (322), a misty land haunted 
by warm grey poplar phantoms, he is more original. 

We must now go round the crowded rooms somewhat rapidly, 
and mention only what has particularly pleased us. We cannot 
pretend to do justice to the landscapes of the more conventional 
class, of which a great many unusually excellent examples tend 
to raise the average of merit at Suffolk Street this year. In the 
first room we particularly note a clever marine, “ An Idle Hour” 
(12), a vessel hanging gracefully upon an oily ocean. Mr. 
Bromley’s “ Cross-roads on the Common” (16) is a fine piece of 
broad landscape. With Mr. Nelson Dawson's “ Polzeth Bay, 
Padstow” (108), we are particularly charmed; it gives the 
effect of a falling tide, drawn into rivulets over an expanse of 
sand, under a soft blue Cornish sky, in a very happy and original 
way. In the North-East Room we note the President’s interior 
of “St. Mark’s, Venice ” (130), and more landscapes than we can 
name. In the Large Room, Mr. Carlton Smith’s “ Neighbours” 
(247) is pretty in composition ; Mr. Gadsby’s boy in green velvet 
“Pulling the Cracker” (263) with a girl in pink silk is well 
drawn and carefully finished; Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s heroic and 
elaborate architectural painting of “The Dark Aisles, Milan 
Cathedral ” (329), deserves great praise; Mr. Hamilton Chapman 
“Clouds after Summer Showers” (337) is an uausually fresh 
and pearly landscape; Mr. Dudley Hardy's “Thoughts of the 
Absent” (347), a woman sitting, among vegetables, in a dark 
kitchen, is very rich in colour; curious and clever, though 
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rather crude, is “The Barber's Shop in Vollendam” (361), by 
Mr. Sherwood Hunter; Mr. Edwin Ellis is vigorous, although 
he outdoes himself in the yeasty violence of his bright blue waves, 
in “ After the Storm ” (337); and there is great cleverness shown 
in Mr. Gordon’s “ A Tiff” (378) and Mr. Yeend King’s “ Spoiling 
Sport ” (403), the subject of the last being ducks interfering with 
the tackle of a youthful fisherman. 

In the South-East Room Mr. Anderson Hague’s “Chrys- 
anthemums” (429) are almost good enough to be signed by 
Fantin, whose mannerism they somewhat too closely copy. 
“Spring comes slowly up this way” (474), a composition of 
bright green cabbages and rosy almond-blossom, by Mr. Cayley 
Robinson, is rather French and very clever. In the South-West 
Room Mr. W. Strutt paints a more than usually amusing genre- 
piece in “ These little pigs went to market” (494), but the most 
striking picture in this part of the exhibition is Mr. John R. Reid's 
radiant and extraordinary marine called “The Boatbuilder ” (517). 
The turquoise blue of the sea, the orange sand, the green sea-weeds, 
the intense vermilion of a buoy at sea, and of the old man’s cap, 
the strong sun-colour of the flesh-tints, are all raised beyond a 
mortal pitch, into a sort of Venetian bravura. It is very splendid, 
and takes one’s breath away; it is almost admirable, but the 
tints want “cooking together,” as it is technically called. The 
colour is magnificent, but not quite harmonious. Mr. Rouse’s 
“Old Gravel-Pit Flooded” (562) is a large landscape above the 
average of merit. 

The sculpture at the Society of British Artists is not par- 
ticularly good. Mr. Tinworth’s terra-cotta panel of “ The 
Prodigal Son” (583) has his familiar qualities of narration and 
humour, but is not so delicately executed as his best works are. 
Mr. Owen Hale’s portrait statuettes are cleverly modelled, but 
without distinction. In the vestibule are some etchings by 
Messrs. Gates, Fox, and Strutt. On the whole, the Society of 


British Artists has no need to be ashamed of its sixty-sixth annual 


exhibition. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 
vu. 


NE of the most unsatisfactory circumstances connected with 
the Bar as a profession—at any rate, one of the most irri- 


‘ tating—is the total mismanagement of the circuit arrangements. 


A change is absolutely necessary, not only for the sake of the 
members of the legal profession, but also for that of suitors whose 


.cases have to be disposed of at the various assizes, and whose in- 
-terests, we regret to say, it has not been the rule to consider suf- 


ficiently. In this the judges are certainly not free from blame, 
nor are those upon whose dicta they are accustomed to rely. The 
time that the business of each assize is supposed to occupy is 
very badly calculated—far too much time being allotted to one 
assize town and far too little to another—so that it very fre- 
quently happens that in town A a judge, after disposing of the 
criminal and civil business, finds that he has three days to spare 
before are the commission at town B, and at the latter place 
he is absolutely unable to dispose of the business within his 
allotted period. This state of things is fraught with disastrous 
co’ uences to suitors; for, although their witnesses are in 
attendance, and their counsel perfectly ready to proceed, their 
causes must either be made “ remanets” or a compromise, very 
often of a most unsatisfactory character, arrived at. But this is 
not the most unsatisfactory part of the circuit arrangements. At 
the present time only the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division 
go circuit. Although, after the first Judicature Act was passed, 
every judge of the High Court was liable to go circuit, the whole 
of the circuit business is now thrown upon the Queen’s Bench 
Division ; and, as there are only fifteen judges and no less than 
nine circuits, this naturally leads to a very unfortunate result. 
During the period of the circuits the business in the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court in London is almost entirely 
neglected, only two or three judges remaining in town, and the 
services of one of these being required for a considerable time at 
the Central Criminal Court al the services of another per- 
manently in chambers, utter stagnation is the inevitable con- 


uence. 
The obvious inquiry as to this state of things is whether the 
circuit work is of such an important character as to justify the 
extraordinary amount of judicial labour which is devoted to it. 
With the exception of a few important towns, such as Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and possibly Cardiff, the answer 
must be in the negative. A remedy for this state of affairs is 


not far to seek. It is in the appointment of permanent Com- | 


missioners of assize, to be selected from the leading Queen’s 
Counsel on the various circuits. Every Queen’s Counsel is ipso 
facto a Commissioner of the assize, and therefore there would be 
little or no difficulty in the way. These Commissioners could, if 
necessary, open the commission at the assize towns and try all 
—— with the exception of those indicted for wilful murder. 

this were done, the judges of the High Court would only be 

uired to attend the assize at each town to try the civil cases 
and any cases of murder there might be in the calendar. And 
as at least one-half the time allotted to each assize town is 
occupied in criminal work, and as each circuit occupies on the 
average six weeks, this would relieve each judge on the circuit 
of something like three weeks, which could be devoted to London 


business. In cases where the Queen’s Counsel on a circuit 
made any objection to their appointment to the office of Com- 
missioner, it would be very easy to find substitutes from other 
circuits. This is not a novel idea, for during the last circuits, 
owing to the services of two puisne judges being required on the 
Parnell Commission, two Commissioners of assize—Mr. Meadows 
White, Q.C., and Mr. Roland Vaughan Williams, Q.C.—were 
ee Special Commissioners, and sent on the North-Eastern 
and Northern Circuits (two of the most important circuits) re- 
spectively. It is quite clear that something must be done. The 
arrears of business in London have assumed such vast proportions 
that one of two things must take place. Either there must be 
the appointment of a greater number of the judges of the High 
Court, or, as we have suggested, the appointment of permanent 
Commissioners of assize. The latter course would be much the 
cheaper, and, for all practical purposes, quite as effective and 
satisfactory to the public. 

Another most fruitful source of friction is the arrangement— 
or, we would rather say, the want of arrangement—of the Cause 
Lists in the High Court. No one can prophesy with any degree 
of accuracy when a cause is likely to be reached, and it is by no 
means uncommon for a suitor or a witness to be kept in London 
for three or four months before the case in which he is interested 
is disposed of, not knowing from week to week, and sometimes 
not even from day to day, when his presence will be required. 
If a little common sense were brought to bear upon the matter, 
this unsatisfactory state of things could easily be avoided. There 
would be no difficulty at the commencement of each term 
in appointing permanent Divisional Courts, one to dispose of 
the new trial paper, the second to deal with the Crown and 
the Revenue paper, and the third for the ex parte and —_— 
motions on the civil side. These being permanent Courts, 
solicitors would be enabled to calculate within a day or two as 
to when their cases in the respective lists would, in all proba- 
bility, be reached. Now it is a common thing for a case to 
be launched in any one of these papers, part heard, and then 
adjourned for some days, much to the inconvenience of solicitors 
and suitors, many of whom are from the country. Then, too, as 
judges are, after all, only mortal—so that on the further hearing of 
the case it is necessary that counsel should remind them of what 
has occurred at the prior hearing—much time is lost ; and if, as 
sometimes happens, the judges cut short the counsel’s summary, 
it is often done at the expense of the arguments which were used 
when the case was first before the Court, and many of which 
their lordships, not unnaturally, may have forgotten. As far as 
we can see, there would be little or no difficulty for the Masters 
who have the charge of the different lists of the business of the 
Divisional Court arranging them prior to each sittings, so that 
suitors and their solicitors would be enabled to find out on what 
days and in what Courts the causes in which they were interested 
would be likely to be heard. As for the special jury causes, the 
common jury causes, and the causes tried before a judge alone, it 
would be a very desirable innovation, and one which would effect 
the saving of a considerable amount of both time and money, if 
on each day the judge would consult counsel engaged in the 
different causes in their lists, and ascertain from them the wo 
bable time that each would occupy. It is only ae that, 
in a list of five causes which was commenced on the Monday 
morning, the first of the five occupied the entire week, and day 
after day the other four causes were still entered. Now, if the 
judge had taken the trouble to inquire from the counsel for 
the defendant in the cause in question how many witnesses he 
intended to call, and how long, in his judgment, his part of the 
case would be likely to take, the solicitors and the witnesses in 
the other four actions, probably numbering forty or fifty, could 
have been relieved from attendance, and the suitors spared four or 
five days’ expenses. As every practising barrister is fully aware, 
occurrences such as this are not infrequent, and as the eng: | is 
so simple, it most certainly ought to be adopted without delay 
As it is, it is only on the application of counsel themselves, and 
rarely owing to the interference of the judge, that those engaged 
in a case are relieved from even a few hours’ attendance, and 
when all the expenses of the day have been incurred. Lately, 
through the instrumentality of the Bar Committee, the chaotic 
state of the nisi prius bffsiness has been, to a certain extent, re- 
medied by the publication of weekly lists; but many reforms are 
still desirable, and we trust that the whole matter will before 
long receive the further attention of the Committee in question, 
with a result which will be hailed with satisfaction by all mem- 
bers of the legal profession. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


tig programme of the second Philharmonic Concert, which 
took place on Thursday, March 28th, was sufficiently attrac- 
tive to ensure a large attendance of the musical public. Mr. 
Cowen’s first appearance after his remarkably successful visit to 
Australia ; the production of a new Suite for Violin and Orchestra 
by Dr. Stanford, played by Dr. Joachim; the performance of 
Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto by a new pianist, under the leader- 
ship of the composer; not to mention the singing of Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli, and the performance of two such favourite 
works as Schubert's unfinished Symphony and the Overture, 
Scherzo, Notturno, and Wedding March from Mendelssohn's 
B 
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Midsummer Night's Dream music, made up a programme in which | Brahms’s “ Wie bist du, meine Kénigin ?” and “So willst du des — 
every number was of interest. Mr. Cowen was naturally greeted | Armen.” He was much more successful in the latter songs than stone 
with prolonged applause on taking his seat at the conductor's | in the first; his style tends to exaggeration and over-emphasis, leave 
desk. There cannot be said to be any improvement or deteriora- | and is ill suited for Schubert’s lovely lyrics. A song like seems 
tion in his conducting since his return from the Antipodes. If | “ Liebesbotschaft” should not be treated as if it were a piece of who r 
he does not succeed in infusing any individuality of his own into | dramatic recitative, in which every syllable was fraught with the scende 
the magnificent orchestra under his control, he is, nevertheless, | most tremendous meaning. and K 
always a steady conductor, and his readings are on the whole lineag 
peri, we in accordance with good traditions, The performance his le 
of the pw a! was fully up to the standard of excellence to be 
expected at a Philharmonic Concert, though the beautiful Andante : 
con moto was undoubtedly taken too slowly, and lost much of its THE THEATRES. Blunc 
effect in consequence. The best orchestral performance was that N the modified p me at the Haymarket Theatre Mr. for v 
of Herr Grieg’s Concerto ; the Norwegian composer is a far better Beerbohm-Tree has largely added to his claims as an actor secon 
conductor than he is a pianist, and the laborious exactness with | o¢ versatility. When some time ago he appeared in the Red Royal 
which he insists upon the due observance of every shade of piano Lamp as the portly Russian spy, and for the first time in The mark 
and forte resulted in an admirable rendering of his interest- | pazjqq Monger as Gringoire, it caneh- tense eiuasie many that in of 206 
ing work. The pianoforte part was played by Mme. Backer-| these two characters, so widely different, the actor desired to The 
Grondahl, an artist whose reputation has hardly travelled beyond | gemonstrate the variety of his répertoire. Now that he has further Kian, 
her native country, though her extremely fine and artistic play- | eourted comparison by playing in such opposite parts as Falstaff 
ing, in which the beauty and delicacy of her touch were especi- | jn The Merry Wives of Windsor, and again as Gringoire in The reach 
ally noticeable, will cause her future appearances to be looked | payag Monger, it might be et suspected that Mr. Tree has not s! 
for with interest. That so matured an artist should come before | .o¢ himself in task of showing how easy a thing it is for an amon 
the English public without being heralded by any previous report | actor to succeed in any réle, if he only draws freely on the resources By de 
is a rare phenomenon nowadays. Dr. Stanford’s new Suite, which } o¢ pis art. By this we do not mean to hint that the renderin the f 
was heard on this occasion for the first time in London, was | of the stout ‘and self-indulgent knight and the lean and self- scratt 
| | written last autumn, partly at Bayreuth, and was first played at | sacrificing poet are merely remarkable as superficial contrasts, me 
i} = concert ge by the composer in Berlin last January, when | ‘The rapid process of change from one to the other involves of = 
i , kad Symp a’ —which was performed at a recent Crystal | course much more than the mere devices of “ make-up ”—though wao 
ay ace concert with much success—also first saw the light. | 5) these there is perhaps a tendency on the part of a wonder- These 
| The work consists of five movements—namely, an Overture, | jy public to lay more than legitimate stress, in these days dence 
i ae ee ee Rondo Finale, Giga. The when costume and scenery are often mere screens to faulty for 6, 
ih 1roughout takes @ very prominent position. | acting and feeble plays. ‘Mr. Tree’s successful suppression of his 
aa _ = ands of Dr. Joachim, needless to say, it was played | himself in the part of Falstaff has supplied food for comment to rer 
p i in the most admirable manner, and received every advantage | audiences more entertained by the rollicking pantomime of The be tr 
}| which the composer could have wished for; indeed, the per- Merry Wives of Windsor than by the higher merits of the play Galli 
} formance throughout was excellent. In spite of this, the | itself’ No doubt the mere change of identity is noteworthy, but it what 
a Suite did not create an altogether favourable impression. The | ;, pig rapid and entire change of mood, in passing from the gross crow 
form which Dr. Stanford has chosen is one which does not | and overfed Falstaff to the spiritual ond wallested Gringoire, that of it 
lend ged th he has is more interesting and more remarkable. The actor’s sense 
pes wh ie Dn y wager . An mere string of dance tunes; and, | of enjoyment of both situations is patent. His airs of self- uf 
‘ay though in process of time the form became somewhat modified, | satisfaction are as apparently genuine in the one as his high the n 
it never lost the mark of its origin. The different movements | yathies for the oppressed, his hunger- his high-spirited a bet 
of Dr. Stanford’s Suite, while not following the older examples and his te are real in ths . shire 
f : noe Die ce gy in one key, have the more serious | other, In fact, Mr. Tree has in these two parts proved himself ad : 
Wa efect of frequently causing this dance origin to be entirely | an actor of temperament, and one, moreover, determined not to — 
i forgotten. It_is the very severity of the form which makes so depend, as so many have, on the mere insistence of his personality. — 
} ~~ of the Suites of the old masters delightful to listen to; | This he is able and prepared to merge in the characters he en- had 
i when, as in the present case, the feeling of the ancient form is | geayours to portray, and this he has succeeded in doing with The 
a lost: sight of, the impression produced is vague and unsatisfactory. striking effect in the two parts he now plays. and 
a A second hearing of the work might modify the opinion formed and | 
! after a single performance ; but, clever and admirably orchestrated take 
i! as it undoubtedly is, it lacks that charm and spontaneity which not j 
1} alone can give a work of this description lasting popularity. start 
{ Mile. Antoinette Trebelli chose or her songs Mozart's “Non THE OPENING OF THE RACING SEASON, feste 
i mi dir,” from Don Giovanni, and Rossini’s “ Sombres foréts,” from good 
| Guillaume Tell. Her singing, though excellent in style and bby first regular flat-race of the season was run about a week strid 
1 method, is deficient in life and animation, and the Mozart Scena later this year than last. At the Lincoln Spring Meeting head 
was almost beyond her powers. She would be much more | the weather was fine, the racing excellent, and the early show of the : 
acceptable if she would confine herself to music of a lighter | two-year-olds unusually promising. “ Mr. Abington’s” Snaplock, 
description. who had won the only race for which he had previously started, 
The last Saturday Concert at the Crystal Palace, though the | had the honour of winning the first race of the year. Mr. 
gramme contained no absolute novelty, was one of the most | Spence’s old gelding, Lobster, who, to his credit be it spoken, is 
interesting of the present series. It began with Mendelssohn’s | still racing at the age of seven, won the Welter Plate very easily, 
“ Hebrides” Overture, and finished with Beethoven’s “Leonora, | although giving from 26 lbs. to 31 lbs. to each of his opponents, 
No. 3,” and included Schumann’s Fourth Symphony, Joachim’s | among whom were several winners. During the last four years 
Hungarian Concerto and Scena for Contralto and Orchestra, | he has won this race no less than three times. A dozen horses 
“ Marfa,” besides songs by Brahms and violin solos by Bach. It | came out for the Batthyany Stakes, one of them being Fulmen, 
would be difficult to form a more admirable programme, and every | the winner of last year, who never won another race throughout 
number was executed with almost an eel dane of excellence. | the season although he ran eleven times. There was only a 
Dr. Joachim’s Concerto gains at every successive re-hearing ; it isa | fractional difference in the odds against Ha n, St. Symphorien, 
singularly noble and dignified work, in which the nationality of its | Maynooth, Bartizan, and Maxim, while the three extreme out- 
composer makes itself felt with just sufficient effect, without ever | siders only started at 100 to 7, so it was an admirable race for 
detracting from the value of the composition as a work of clas- | the bookmakers. Lord Dudley’s Poem, who started at Io to I 
sical art. In this respect it would be interesting to compare Dr. | and won by a neck from Bartizan, is very well but rather in-bred, 
Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto with Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies; | having three strains of Touchstone and Partisan, and two of 
the self-control and dignity of the former, and the trickiness and | Birdcatcher and Melbourne. Small as she is, she is a pretty 
superficial display of the latter, would form a curious contrast. The | filly, and it will be remembered that she ran second to Donovan 
same qualities which distinguish the Concerto are present in the | for the first race. Lord Dudley had also won the race preceding 
Scena from Schiller’s Demetrius, which was sung with great dis- | the Batthyany Stakes, and he was successful again in the first race 
tinction by Miss Lena Little. The orchestration at times seemed | of the second day. Great interest was taken in the Brocklesby 
somewhat to overpower her voice ; but the performance was, on | Stakes, because the Duke of Portland was to be represented in 
the whole, more than creditable, and was greeted with loud | it by a very promising half-sister to Donovan, who had won this 
applause. race for him last year. To speak accurately, Semolina might 
e last Monday Popular Concert does not call for much com- | rather be called a three-quarter sister of Donovan's and some- 
ment. Mme. Neruda and Dr. Joachim again repeated their per- | thing more, as she was out of the same dam by a son of the 
formance of Bach’s Concerto in D minor, the pianoforte arra’ same sire, while the Pocahontas blood in her own dam was re- 
ment of the orchestral accompaniments being played by Miss | peated in that of her sire’s dam. She was the first of the un- 
Fanny Davies. This was alone enough to fill St. James’s Hallto | beaten St. Simon’s stock to run in public, and she did justice to 
overflowing, but the rest of the programme was equally attractive. | her celebrated father by winning very cleverly by a length. This 
The Quartet was Beethoven’s in Bflat, Op. 18, No. 6, and the concert | light-bay filly’s shoulders, hips, thighs, and action pleased the : 
ended with the same master’s Pianoforte Trio in E flat, Op. 70, No.2. | critics; but they considered her slack and unfurnished, as well i 
Miss Fanny Davies played for her solo Mendelssohn’s Prelude | as wanting in size. Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Lactantius, a bay mi 
and Fugue in E minor, A 35, and, in response to the inevitable | colt by Petrarch, who ran second, is on a still smaller seale ; but no 
encore, the Lied ohne Worte, Op. 62, No. 1. The vocalist was | he is far more developed for his age than Semolina. This colt eas 
Herr Max Heinrich, who sang Schubert's “Botschaft” and | had the misfortune to lame himself slightly by treading on @ _ 
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stone on Monday last. Both his conformation and his movement 
leave little, if anything, to be desired, and his future career 
seems to be a question of growth. Sir R. Jardine’s Salutation, 
who ran third, is by Town Moor out of Chopette, so he is de- 
scended from the t famous brothers—Stockwell, Rataplan, 
and King Tom. His head is plain, as might be expected from his 
lineage; but his shoulders, his back, his quarters, his limbs, and 
his length were much admired. Not a few people liked the 
ce of the fourth in the race—Lord Calthorpe’s bay filly, 
eresy by Hermit, who ought to run better when more fit. Mr. 
Blundell . Mill Stream, who had been beaten in every race 
for which she had run for the three previous years, but ran 
second for the Cesarewitch last autumn, won the Hainten Stakes. 
Royal Gem, whom Mr. C. W. Lea had purchased at the New- 
market winter sale for 2,000 guineas, won the Doddington Plate 
of 200/. very easily, after starting at 8 to 1. 
The first horses backed, at what might be called favourite’s 
ices, for the Lincolnshire Handicap were Kenilworth, Wise 
Man, Gallinule, and Neapolis. Kenilworth and Neapolis, after 
reaching 14 and 12 to 1, started at 100 and 25 to 1; so we need 
not say anything further about them, except that they finished 
among the last horses in the race and that Neapolis is a roarer. 
By degrees Lord Lurgan’s Acme to work his way towards 
the front in the betting. The disappointment caused by the 
scratching of this horse last autumn for the Liverpool Cup, when 
one of the leading favourites, a couple of days before the race, 
had not been forgotten ; and, while he was much fancied, many 
who would have backed him on his merits fought shy of him. 
These cautious people congratulated themselves on their pru- 
dence when they heard that the colt had been sold (it was said 
for 6,000/.) to go to South America, and that he was to start on 
his journey before the race. But, just as they had made up their 
minds never to see him again, a report flew about that he was to 
be tried over the old Cambridgeshire course with “ Mr. Abington’s ” 
Gallinule. The trial could hardly be called private, as no secret 
whatever was made about the matter, and it is said that quite a 
crowd of people witnessed it. Giallinule apparently had the best 
of it during the greater part of the gallop, and he came in first, 
at his ease, with Acme second, while The Rejected and Plantagenet 
brought up the rear. After the first excitement on the spread of 
the news, the result of all this candour was to make Acme rather 
a better favourite than Gallinule. Nearer the day of the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap, however, more confidence seemed to be placed in 
the trial, and at the start Gallinule was first favourite, at 7 to 1, 
while Acme was third favourite, at 1oto 1. The second favourite 
was Sir Robert Jardine’s chestnut colt, Wise Man, by Wisdom, who 
had won three good handicaps and lost eight races last season. 
The three leading favourites were all four-year-olds. Gallinule 
and Wise Man were handicapped within a pound of each other, 
and Acme was to give them 12 lbs. and13 lbs. Wise Man was 
taken out of the paddock as soon as he was saddled, and he did 
not join the rest of the field until they were on their way to the 
starting-post, when the Blinkhoolie temper immediately mani- 
fested itself. Yet at the start, he had apparently recovered his 
good humour, for he was one of the first horses to get into his 
stride, and when he had once taken the lead, he was never 
headed. But we are anticipating. The first horse to make 
the running was Johnny Morgan, and this good-looking colt was 
also one of the first to give up the game. In the early part 
of the race Gallinule held a very forward position, oa then 
he suddenly stopped altogether; his jockey at once dismounted, 
and it turned out that the colt had broken a bloodvessel. So 
much for a 5,100-guinea purchase, that had not even been placed 
since his owner bought him about a year anda half ago! As 
the field drew near to the distance, Wise Man held a clear lead, 
Acme was gradually reaching him ; Arundel was lying third, and 
the once famous The Baron, hard driven, was making his way 
towards the front. A hundred yards from home, Acme was 
close to Wise Man, and opposite the old stand he had reached 
his neck. It was a fine piece of riding between T. Loates and 
F. Barrett ; the latter, however, was unable to make any advance 
upon the neck that separated Acme from Wise Man; on the 
contrary, he rather lost ground in the last few strides, and 
Wise Man was half a length in front of Acme when he won 
the race. The winner is trebly inbred to both Birdcatcher and 
Touchstone, and, according to the pedigree usually accepted, doubly 
to both Lanercost and the mare, Pocahontas. He is muscular and 
wiry ; but he is a nervous, uncertain colt, and he was by no means 
the best looking of the field. Acme, on the other hand, is a re- 
markably handsome, rich bay colt of unusual length, with plenty 
of substance and excellent shape. It may be that the handicappers 
have always overestimated the merits of his victory in the Chester- 
field Nursery Handicap as a two-year-old, and this may partly 
account for his never winning a race as a three-year-old; but, 
for all that, we are sorry that he is leaving this country, and Don 
Juan Bocau, in whose name he ran at Lincoln, is much to be 
tulated on his purchase. The South Americans seem 
anxious to secure the best thoroughbred stock; for, besides Acme, 
they have purchased Ormonde for 14,000/., and, it is said, offered 
8,000/. for the French horse, St. Gall. Acme’s close struggle 
With the winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap points to one un- 
mistakable conclusion, and it is this. Either Gallinule, if he had 
not broken a bloodvessel, should have won that race almost as 
easily as he won his trial, or the trial must have been, to say the 
least, unsatisfactory. In the opinion of some people, The Baron, 
who finished third, a length and a half behind Acme, both looked 


and ran better than he had done since he had been a two-year- 
old. Others thought that he still ran too much like a “ one-paced 
horse,” and these critics could at least point to the fact that at 
weight-for-age he wasreceiving 16 lbs. from Acme. “ Mr.Abington’s” 
The Rejected, who, as we have already said, ran in the historic 
trial, came out for the Welbeck Plate, the first race on the day 
of the Lincolnshire Handicap. He started an outsider at 20 to 1, 
yet he won by a length and a half, although he was giving from 
13 to 47 lbs. to his fourteen opponents. He is a great, weight- 
carrying chestnut horse, without any superabundance of quality, 
and his appearance is not improved by his awkward habit of 

king out his head; but he ran very well on this occasion, and 

e was admirably ridden by his owner. 

After the fine weather at Lincoln, the heavy rain on the first 
day at Liverpool was not unseasonable, if unpleasant, and it was 
fortunate that it came on the Thursday instead of on the Friday, 
when such a crowd of people arrived to see the Grand National. 
The Prince of Wales's Plate of 7ool. was won by Mr. J. 
Hammond's Aintree, a horse that had not trained well last year, 
and only ran once during the season. He now started only fifth 
favourite. The Molyneux Stakes, for two-year-olds, which 
brought out a field of a dozen, was also won by the fifth favourite, 
Mr. J. G. Hodgson’s Lamprey, a bay colt by Beauclere out of 
Irony by Rosebery. There was a field of very fair quality for the 
Union Jack Stakes, in Captain L. Heywood Jones's Theophilus, 
the Duke of Westminster's Ormuz, Colonel North’s Iddesleigh, 
Mr. Leigh’s Whitehall (all of whom had won races), and Mr. H. T. 
Fenwick’s John Elder. Arbitrator’s well-grown son, Theophilus, 
was made the favourite, and he won by three-quarters of a length 
from Ormuz. We have no space in this article to deal with 
steeplechasing, and we must content ourselves with observi 
that the day of the Grand National was exceptionally fine, an 
that the race was a pretty and an interesting one. Mr. M. A. 
Maher, after several attempts, has at last won the Grand National 
with his mare, Frigate. It seems odd to see a grandchild of Sir 
Hercules winning a race in 1889, when we consider that that 
great horse was foaled in 1826; but he was twenty-eight when 
his son Gunboat was born ; Gunboat was twenty-four when Frigate 
was born, and Frigate is now eleven. On the last day of the 
Meeting Acme won the Liverpool Spring Cup easily, under a 
heavy weight, and it seems to us a great pity that this should 
have been the first race won for nearly a year and a half by a colt 
that cannot be many pounds inferior to the best in training. 

At Northampton, for the Earl Spencer’s Plate, Lord Dudley 
was again successful with his little filly, Poem, and again she 
had 10 to 1 laid against her, for Bartizan, who had run her to a 
neck at Lincoln, was now to meet her on 6 lbs. better terms. Un- 
fortunately, a scrimmage, in which Bartizan was shut out, upset all 
the scientific calculations on which the betting had been founded. 
Mr. L. de Rothschild won the Althorp Park Stakes for two-year- 
olds with his promising dark-bay colt Wayland, who strongly re- 

resents the Partisan blood, as his sire, Fetterlock, was directly 
inbred to that horse, while his great-grand-dam was by 
Venison by Partisan. The 10 lbs. extra which he carried 
the next day prevented his winning the Ascott Plate. The 
winner, who started at 20 to 1, was the Duke of Portland’s 
Ulva, a chestnut filly with a good deal of white, who is, like 
Melton, by Master Kildare out of a Scottish Chief mare. She had 
been unplaced at Lincoln ; but now she jumped away with great 
sharpness at the start, made the whole of the running, and won 
by three lengths from Carthusian. Mr. L. de Rothschild’s Cotillon 
was the favourite for the Great Northamptonshire Stakes ; but 
the day was a very wet one, and Lord Howe's great, weight- 

ing, if somewhat coarse horse, Claymore, who delights in 

mud, won very easily by five lengths, thus proving that his 
victory last November for the Manchester Cup on a still muddier 
day was no fluke. Considering that this five-year-old horse has 
only won three races in his life, he has not done amiss in winn 
over 4,000/. in stakes, more especially as he only cost 550 an 
500 guineas on the two occasions of his purchase at auction. The 
racing season has certainly had a very successful opening, and 
to-day a more valuable stake than any that has ever yet been 
won will be run for at Leicester. 


THE REAL REASON. 


O FOR a Kubla Khan, who might 
‘Some stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where we could idolize aright 

The god of our idolatry ; 
Some fitting fane wherein to swell 
The praise of the Divine P-rn-ll! 


London has many a spacious room 
To lecture dedicate or song ; 
But none will suit our monstrous “ boom ” 
And its participating throng ; 
That tude would find too small 
Even the Agricultural Hall. 


How could we undertake to dine 
His worshippers’ unnumbered crowd ? 
What should we charge per head for wine ? 
Or “grub,” if wine were not allowed ? 
What waiters find to draw the corks? 
What maids to wash the knives and forks? 
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How cater for the land at large, 
And its Imperial gastric needs ? 

Who would the functions dare discharge 
Of carver, when a nation feeds ? 

None its indictment can em 

Then how compile its bill of fare ? 


Or, were the banquet put aside, 
And we content to merely meet, 
Again we say what hall so wide ? 
What room so spacious? we repeat, 
As to contain (for that’s the case) 
A gathering of the English race ? 


Could we but roof the island o’er 
From east to west, from north to south, 
From Caithness to the Cornish shore, 
From Holyhead to Humber mouth, 
Sufficient room perhaps might be 
In that commodious marquee. 


But short of this we see not how 
England can have her wishes met, 
England all eagerness to bow 
To him, of hostile purpose set, 
And kiss the hand, in homage low, 
Of her declared inveterate foe. 


And this was why—and not because 
Of any loyal doubting-qualm 

Lest our “God Save” should miss the applause 
That greets its rebel rival-psalm ; 

Nor yet because the Gr-nd Old M-n 

Fought shy of it—we dropped our plan. 


Nor yet was it because we feared 
That, if that plan was carried out, 
England might somehow have appeared 
Not so entirely free from doubt, 
Not quite so ready as were meet 
To kiss the brand-new idol’s feet. 


No, it was only—thrice we swear, 

And what we swear three times is true— 
The hopeless size of the affair 

That caused the project to fall through. 
Thrice, thrice we swear, it only fell. 
Because too many wished it well. 


REVIEWS. 


CHRONICLE OF HENRY VIIL* 


—~— is one of a class of books which is by no means so large 
as we could wish. It is a contemporary account of an in- 
teresting period of history, given by a “ man in the street.” The 
author of the Spanish original was obviously an ignorant man. 
Whether he was, as his translator supposes, an innkeeper, or, as 
others have guessed—less plausibly, we think—a soldier of for- 
tune, or was merely the servant of one of the many Spaniards 
who lived throughout Henry’s reign in England, he was a very 
subordinate person. He saw what could be seen from the street 
or a window, and he heard the tittle-tattle of servants and 
couriers. Beyond these things he knew nothing. It would, 
therefore, be a pure waste of time to inquire into the exact accu- 
racy of his statements. His translator has, for the rest, pointed 
out with care all the author’s blunders. They are many, and 
extend even to the transposing of the order of Henry’s marriages. 
But on these public matters we already know enough. What we 
ask from such a chronicler as this is not a little more of the sort 
of thing the State papers supply, with damnable iteration, but a 
icture of that life of the nation outside the Court which is so 
difficult to get at all times. What the anonymous Spaniard does 

ive is not very much, for the poor man’s horizon was limited ; 
But still it is somewhat. He was, to guess from his work, a 
Spaniard of the old type—we mean of the type which was old in 
1525. He was not a man of the new learning or a reader 
of Italian romances. A chronicle, a few lives of saints, and 
the Amadis of Gaul, with perhaps a ballad or two, constituted 
the whole of his reading, if he had even so much. He tells 
his story in the easy chronicle style:—* From Westminster 
Hall she ‘y= Boleyn] was taken to the church, where the 

i and Queens are always crowned, and there she was 
crowned with great ceremony, and carried thence to the royal 
palace, where great feasts were made, lasting more than a 
week, with many jousts and tournaments. Here we will leave 


* Chronicle of King Henry VIII. of England. Being a Contemporary 
Record of some of the Principal Events of the Reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. Written in Spanish by an Unknown Hand. Translated, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Martin A. Sharp Hume. London: Bell 
& Sons. 1889. 


them for a time to say what the King did in Parliament.” 
In this artless style, with here and there ejaculations and pious 
moral reflections, the chronicler goes steadily on his way. “ And 
so ended this Cardinal, who thought to be the greatest Lord in the 
world.” “God keep them [the Carthusians] in His glory. Amen.” 
“God grant that he [the blackguard Marquis of Northampton] 
fulfilled his heavenly duties better than his earthly ones ”—-these 
are the sententious endings he loves to put to his chapters. For 
the rest he is an author entirely without pretensions, and is 
nowise ashamed to confess his oversights. “I forgot,” he begins 
one chapter, “to tell of the death of Lord Montague, which I 
—_ to have put earlier in this book, because it happened long 
before the events last related. As it is a thing it woul be wrong 
to ignore, I have made up my mind to put it here, with some 
other things which have happened.” Nothing can be more 
candid, or more calculated to inspire confidence in the honesty of 
the chronicler. 

From such a writer as this what we look to obtain is some 
idea of the knowledge the mere man in the crowd acquired of 
public transactions, some estimate of the impression they made 
upon him, and then a few pictures of the writer’s own little 
world. The chronicler, if he was indeed a Spanish innkeeper in 
the neighbourhood of the Tower, as the translator supposes, may 
have heard from soldiers of fortune or messengers on their way 
to and from Antwerp a little more than reached the ears of the 
ordinary city huckster. Still, in the main what reached him 
must have reached all. It would seem that he, and others like 
him, heard of very conspicuous events, but heard of them in 
rumours which gave strangely distorted accounts of the truth, 
Ilis account of the fall o olsey is like the first draft of 
a ballad. That the Cardinal had forwarded the divorce of 
Katharine, that he was opposed to the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn—this much the chronicler knew. The rest was mere 
rumour mixed with absurd stories of prophecies and so forth, 
all thrown together into a dramatic form. The chronicler 
looks upon it all as a play. He pities the nobles and gen- 
tlemen whom the King beheads; he tells the story of the 
Seymours—the execution of the Admiral, the fall and death of 
the Protector—with apparently as much or as little feeling for 
one brother as the other. He took it for granted that nobles and 
gentlemen who lived about the Court should one day lay 
their heads upon a bloody pillow. It was an ordinary fate, 
like death in battle. For King Henry the chronicler had a 
vehement affection. It is true that he was also most loyal to 
Queen Katharine, as was only right, she being “su reina y sehora 
natural.” But he attributes her ill-usage to bad counsel and the 
wicked Anne Boleyn. Ile is never tired of extolling the King’s 
generosity, _ arly to Spaniards. Of his orthodoxy, too, 
thought well, except in that one matter of the Papal supremacy. 
There would not so many heresies in that country as there 
are to-day if the King had lived, is a frequent reflection of his. 
With the characteristic caution of a Spaniard, he excuses himself 
from speaking of these heresies for fear of causing scandal. “Con 
el Rey y la Inquisicion—chiton.” The chronicler, though duly 
orthodox, was by no means fanatical. For England he seems to 
have pars der te | a very real affection and respect :— 

It may truly be said [he observes] that the French never did gain any- 

thing from the English either by land or sea. I do not know what time 
may bring; but such has always been the case until now, and I should 
advise the French always to keep friendly with them, although it is doubt- 
ful if they will, for the French and English have been on ill terms for many 
years past, and the best word an Englishman can’find to say of a French- 
man is “ French dog.” 
The chronicler’s very last words speak of “the good I desire to 
that country.” It would appear that heresies and denials of the 
Pope's supremacy had not greatly stirred one orthodox breast at 
least. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
chronicle was finished about the end of the reign of Edward VL, 
before the Papal reaction under Mary, and all that came of it— 
before, that is to say, the bitter national struggle of England and 
Spain had begun. How he might have written later on who can 
tell? but, as it was, his attitude to heretical England was one of 
sympathetic concern, as the following passage—worth quoting 
also for the remarkable drama it reports—will show. The 
chronicler is speaking of the years of economic distress which 
followed the suppression of the religious houses :— 

You can see plainly that they even prophesied it themselves, for not 
long ago they represented a comedy there at the time they were doing 
away with the Saint, and in one part it represented God, sitting alone in a 
chair, and some one came in where He was, and, looking all round about, 
and seeing nobody else, he asked, “* How is this, Lord, that Thou art all 
alone ? What has become of all Thy Saints ?” And He answered, “ There 
are none left here ; they have all gone to Spain, France, Flanders, Italy, 
and Portugal, and are divided.” Then the man said, * Well, since Thou 
art alone here, I shall not stay. I want to go to a place where there is 
more company. So he goes to the other side, where there is a very ugly 
man seated in a chair, representing Lucifer, and he sees that he also is 
alone and asks him, * How is it possible that you can be alone? What 
has become of all your devils?” To which Lucifer responds, “ They 
have all left me because they have so much to do in England, and cannot 
come, they have not time.” So they themselves foresaw it would be a 
country of devils. God in his merey make it a land of saints again. 

Where the chronicler rises to the dignity of an original 
authority is in the passages in which he tells of the comings and 
goings of his own countrymen—first, the servants of Katharine, 
and then the soldiers of fortune who were employed by King 
Henry, and in far er numbers by the Protector and by 
Dudley. It is a fine illustration of the impartiality of these 
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cavaliers who followed the noble profession of arms that, though 
they were severely orthodox, they were perfectly ready to help 
the ruffianly and Protestant gentlemen who governed in the 
name of Edward VI. to hold down those Englishmen who were 
for the old order in the church. Of these cavaliers, of their great 
skill in arms, the heroic things they did, the duels they fought, 
and the murders they committed on one another, the chronicler 
ly delights to tell. Chapter LIX. describes at length a 
ay one Mora, who had spoken ill of the King of 
England, and Captain Julian, probably the very Julian Romero 
afterwards famous in the Leow Country wars, who on this occa- 
sion stood up for the lord whose salt he was eating. It ended 
jn the victory of Julian, who took Mora’s “arm, and with the 
sword of his enemy in his hand he took him three times round 
the field, so that all might see how he had surrendered.” The 
fight was a good fight, with many changes of fortune, for at 
one time Julian was dismounted, dodging round his dead horse on 
iptoe, unable to put his heels to the ground because of his spurs 
tit he cut the straps, while his enemy was vapouring about the 
ing, and then soon turned the tables. England won, and the 
King, “Oh! good King! how liberal thou wert to every one, 
and particularly to Spaniards!” gave Julian something hand- 
some. A very excellent story is the quarrel of Captain Guevara 
and Don Pedro Gamboa—Sir Peter Cambo, as Hollingshead calls 
him. They had been friends, but quarrelled. “Why,” says the 
chronicler, with the calm sense of a man of the world, “ is not 
known, but it was suspected that they had agreed together to 
rob the King of as much as they could, and that as Gamboa was 
an old hand and Guevara was a novice, very likely Gamboa 
swindled him.” How Guevara, being swindled, split on “Sir 
Peter Cambo”; how Sir Peter was dismissed; how the two 
led and menaced one another; how Gamboa lured two 
Spanish cutthroats to enlist in Guevara’s company on the Scotch 
border, and take a chance to cut his throat; how these rascals 
played booty; how they came South with Guevara and a cousin 
of his; and how the four fell on Gamboa as he was going home 
one dark, rainy night, keeping close under the eaves of the houses 
to avoid the wet, and slew him and one Villa Sirga at St. 
Pulcher’s Church, against the “King’s Head,” without New- 
gate, the chronicler tells at length. The rest of the story is 
concerned with the trial of Guevara and his bravos by a mixed 
jury of Englishmen and foreigners, with their condemnation to 
—to their unspeakable surprise—and their final gen | 
i The chronicler’s moral on the story should be quo 
to his honour :— 

God was merciful to Villa Sirga, inasmuch that, although he had a 
thrust in the guts that came out at the loins, he lived until eight o’clock 
inthe next morning, and was confessed and absolved ; but the ill-fated 
Gamboa had not time to say a word. God's judgment! Every one ought 
to think well what he swears, and take care not to curse; for Gamboa 
possessed this bad habit amongst many others ; and when he wished to affirm 
a great lie, and get credit for it, he used to say, *God let me die by bad 
stabs if it is not true!” And of a verity they were bad enough, for the 
least of them would have killed a giant. 


lishmen must indeed have hated the men who let these 
wolves loose on England, and have welcomed the Lady Mary 
who came to sweep them away. 


NOVELS.* 


PICTURESQUE old farmhouse in Yorkshire, with ivy- 
covered walls, a pervading dampness inside and out, and a 
haunted room, would S just the place for a mystery of reason- 
able proportions; and, so far, Miss Florence Warden shows all 
her usual discernment. She is happy also in her characters, 
until the mystery becomes too much for them. Olivia Denison 
isa decidedly interesting young lady, though a little too mus- 
cular for some people’s taste; and, when she is pushing pre- 
sumptuous rustics into a ditch, stalking the vicar, or waging 
internecine warfare with an unamiable stepmother, she commands 
our sympathy. The fighting parson of St. Cuthbert’s, who 
can hold his own against a drunken miner, is also well drawn; 
and there is a wholesome air of reality about Farmer Oldshaw, 
“a nasty coostomer when he’s crossed,” and his good-natured son 
t, a Cymon of the West Riding. For once, however, the 
author has made her mystery too serious—almost as great a mis- 
as making it too trivial. That the careworn vicar, with his 
lean, dark face and hungry black eyes, should be suspected of 
some more or less compromising impropriety would be natural 
enough ; and, within certain limits, an impulsive girl like Olivia 
might be forgiven for ignoring the scandal. She might even be 
teady to condone an offence, if not outrageous, were it actually 
brought home to her hero. Seeing, however, that the Rev. 
Vernon Brander is supposed to have brutally murdered a former 
sweetheart, Olivia's behaviour is impossible. It 3 her maid, in- 


* St. Cuthbert’s Tower. By Florence Warden. London: Cassell & Co. 

A Sacred Trust: a Story of Military Life. By Gillham Thomsett. 
: Remington & Co. 

For a King! an Historical Romance. By T.S. Sharowood. London: 

Burns & Oates. 

— the Grain. By Charles T. C. James. London: Spencer 

~ Daring: a Love Story. By Mrs. A. Phillips. London : 


deed, and not Olivia herself, who mildly says that, “when you've 
committed a murder, it makes you feel that you must be nicer, 
like, to make up for it”; but the impression that murder, when 
committed by a friend, may be a comparatively venial error runs 
through the book. In the end, too, when the murderer turns out 
to be, not Vernon, but his brother, the only inconvenience he 
suffers is the loss of a comfortable living, though at least 
half a dozen of his parishioners are cognizant of his crime 
and are liable to penal servitude for life as accessories after the 
fact. Had all this happened in the wilds of Texas or on the 
Peshawur border, one could have understood it ; but to place the 
scene of action in an English village is a needless strain on the 
imagination. It spoils an otherwise well-written story. The 
situation, indeed, is almost as preposterous, though in the other 
extreme, as if Hamlet had gone out of his mind merely because 
his mother had forgotten to pay her milliner’s bill. 

The author of A Sacred Trust describes a battle as if he had 
seen it, and appears very much at home in the sergeants’ mess. 
He evidently knows, moreover, that the service would go to the 
devil even faster than it does now were Guardsmen in uniform 
to be seen about the streets carrying brown-paper parcels. But 
in depicting the manners and customs of polite society we may 
hope he has been unsuccessful; for, if young ladies in Miss 
Halburton’s position often behave as she does, it is clear that the 
glory of high-toned romance is extinguished for ever. Enthu- 
siastic, distant, and tful homage is rather a difficult senti- 
ment when the object of it, after a few minutes’ acquaintance, 
calls you “ Jack,” because it is such a jolly name, and invites you 
to snub her if she gets too cheeky. But this may suggest 
questions which it were wiser to leave to the more refined 
judgment of Mr. Buchanan and the Daily Telegraph, and it only 
remains to point out that the sacred trust which is delivered to 
Dr. Jack Crawford by dying lips on the field of Tel-el-Kebir is 
altogeti:>r nonsensical, and that Jack’s behaviour throughout the 
story is ridiculous in the extreme. His promise to the wounded 
subaltern did not include a vow never to marry the poor fellow’s 
fiancée, and a reasonable man would hardly throw over a charm- 
ing bride on his wedding-day merely because she had been in 
love with some one who died a year ago. Nor, again, would an 
officer of the Army Medical Staff, when his hospital orderly puts 
a dozen grains of strychnine into a sleeping-draught, take no 
further notice of the matter. 

No one expects to find strict historical accuracy in historical 
romances ; but we should like to know Mr. Sharowood’s authority 
for marrying his chief character not to Anne, daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Bedford, but to Maud Wyndham. George Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, was too notable a personage to take such a liberty 
with. Even Clarendon, who had good reason to dislike him, 
acknowledges his splendid abilities. By Swift he is described as 
the prototype of Bolingbroke; by Horace Walpole as a singular 
person whose life was one long contradiction :—“ With great 

rts, he always hurt himself and his friends; with romantic 

ravery, he was always an unsuccessful commander.” Contempo- 
rary histories abound, as Walpole says, with the adventures of 
this inconsistent and eccentric nobleman. He is now chiefly 
remembered, of course, for his famous speech against Strafford’s 
attainder, and for his attack on Clarendon. His other exploits 
are forgotten, and it would puzzle most people to fin 
verses he wrote to the fair Archabella. George Digby’s career, 
however, was so remarkable that the author of Fur a Ki 
might have made even more of his hero than he has. Still, 
as a picture of — life during the Civil War the story is 
far from being a failure, and it my | safely be recommended 
to young people with a turn for history. Prince Rupert, 

rhaps, is presented in rather too favourable a light, and the 
Sums and trumpet chapters might be a little more realistic ; but 
the descriptions of the Royal Court at Oxford, and of English 
homes during the reign of Charles I., show abundant signs of careful 
study, if they are not very brilliant. Nor is there much fault to 
be found with Mr. Sharowood’s endeaveur to make his characters 
talk seventeenth-century English ; though we may doubt whether 
— to Don Quixote were quite so common as he seems to 
think. 

A proud baronet who wears oy ee evening costume—his 
haughty spirit shrinking, no doubt, from the idea of unscrupulous 
clothes—has two daughters ; one delighting in horses, the other 
in Church decoration. Eleanor elopes with a groom; Agnes 
bestows her hand on-the Rev. Robert Cringleby, whom the author 
with infinite humour describes as a clerical gentleman of the 
curate species. The proud baronet, being a widower, marries a 
gauzy siren; and the gauzy siren turns out to be the groom’s 
mother. The other characters include a harmless young peer 
with a taste for entomology, and a vicar'’s wife who, with her 
husband's consent, spends the money given her for charities on a 
new ulster for herself, The background is occupied by “ menial 
marvels in silk plush and powder.” Whether the author intends 
this production as a satire on the manners of the aristocracy or on 
the morals of the Church does not appear; it would be equally 
admirable in either aspect. Possibly, however, he hopes to 
bring down both institutions at a single shot. 

Happily the picture on the cover of Daphne's Daring—of an 
esthetic lady with a bad attack of jaundice—does not represent 
the heroine. Daphne Lee is an unsophisticated beauty in capital 
health and spirits, who falls frankly in love with the first good- 

ing wooer she sees, and runs away with him without loss of 
time. After a brief interval of affliction—there is no room in a 
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shilling volume for slow repentance—Daphne’s love story ends 
cheerfully ; leaving her mother to confess that the ways of Pro- 
vidence are past finding out. Obviously the moral of this little 
book is deplorable; and, if the percentage of runaway matches 
during the next year shows no increase, it will not be the fault 
of the author. Otherwise there is nothing to take exception to ; 
unless it be a Volunteer captain who puts V.C. on his visiting 
card, and the very unpleasant yo lady to whom he pays his 
addresses. Daphne, in spite of See ing, is delightful. 


GEOLOGICAL SUMMARIES.* 


pD* JOHNSON advised that, if one book only could be carried 
on a journey, it should be a book of science ; for, “when you 
have read through a book of entertainment, you know it, and it 
can do no more for you; but science is inexhaustible.” As his 
ket volume to the Western Highlands was Cocker's Arithmetic, 
e would probably have welcomed either of these volumes as 
companions in travel, though perhaps his choice would seem to 
most people as surprising as it did in the year 1773. But to say 
that these books are not amusing is really the reverse of a 
censure. Indeed, considering their design, a worse compliment 
could hardly be paid them than any such assertion; for it would 
imply that they either were pont | out with useless adventitious 
matter, or were so badly executed that their very blunders were 
ridiculous. Certainly neither charge can be brought against the 
present works. They adhere rigidly to the strict line of their 
P ; and, so far as we can ascertain, have been executed 
with every care to ensure accuracy. 

The Geological Record for 1880-1884, as the title indicates, is 
somewhat late in making its appearance, and even this volume is 
only an instalment of the work, though we are glad to learn that 
the second one is in the press, and is likely to be published by 
the end of the year. The delay is unfortunate ; for, valuable as 
a work of this kind is at any time, it is doubly so if it be issued as 
soon as possible. The scientific public, however, rather than 
the editors, are to blame for the delay. The Geological Record 
was commenced in 1874, and the volumes followed in regular 
order until 1879, though the issue gradually was more and more 
delayed ; then came a block, and it is only now that a portion of 
the accumulated mass of geological literature has been dealt 
with, and an attempt made to bring the chaos into order. The 
delay has been due to a variety of causes; but most of all to the 
fact that the work receives insufficient pecuniary support ; indeed, 
had it not been aided by grants from the British Association it 
must have been discontinued. The number of persons who make 
any serious study of geology is not very large, and of these not 
a few, as in other things, are unable to understand that the pro- 
fession of devotion to a science is of very little value without 
the practice of helping in maintaining a few publications essen- 
tial to its progress, even if they personally do not stand in 
particular need of them. Thus The Geological Record depends 
wholly on the gratuitous labour of its contributors and editors. 
But these can only be obtained from a comparatively limited 
circle, because even among enthusiastic geologists there are 
some to whom “ the literature of the subject” is anything 
but an unmixed delight, and the making of abstracts and record- 
ing of titles becomes very soon a weariness of the flesh. Geolo- 
gists also, as a class, are far from wealthy. Perhaps in no branch 
of science are the workers worse remunerated, or have they fewer 
opportunities of augmenting their incomes from kindred sources. 

us even when such a task as this happens to be congenial it 
can only be done in the intervals of laborious duties, and often 
has to be laid aside to fulfil yet more imperative engagements. 
To this cause mainly, in combination with sundry minor accidents, 
the late appearance of the present volume is due ; and in welcoming 
it as “ better late than never ” we express our hope that, notwith- 
standing ominous rumours to the contrary, it wiht be found pos- 
sible not only to bring the publication up to date, but also to 
continue the issue. 

This volume differs in one or two respects from its predecessors. 
Some slight changes have been made in the subdivisions under 
which the titles of books and papers were grouped; also the 
supplement, in which notices omitted from the lists of former 
years were placed, has been dropped, and the titles are inserted in 
the main text. The cha is less important when, as in the 
present volume, books published at various dates are included in 
one list; but, if ever the old practice is revived, and the volume 
represents the publications of a single year, we think that a list 
which occasionally contains the title of a memoir of earlier date 
will prove rather troublesome to the person who consults it, and 
not unfrequently give rise to errors of reference. 

Another and a more important change is this. The new 
volume contains a bare list of the titles, followed of course where 
needed by precise references, of the books, memoirs, and other 


* The Geological Record for 1880-1884 (inclusive). A List of Publica- 
tions on Geology, Mineralogy, and Paleontology published during those 
ed together with certain References omitted from previous volumes. 

ted — Topley, F.R.S., F.G.S., and Charles Davies Sherborn, 
F.G.S. ol. I. Stratigraphical and Descriptive Geology. London : 
Taylor & Francis. 1888. 

The Fossils of the British Islands, Stratigraphically and Zeologicall 
arranged, Vol. I. Palxozoic, with 
down to the end of 1886. By Robert Etheridge, F.R.S.L.&E., F.G.S. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1888. 


papers which have appeared in the time which it covers. Formerly 
a brief abstract of the contents was subjoined to the more im- 
portant of these. This is now omitted, and so far the utility of 
the volume is diminished ; but the bulk and the expense of 
duction are correspondingly reduced, and compilation is un. 
doubtedly facilitated; for to copy down a title gives but little 
trouble, while — an abstract not only requires that the 
memoir be read, but also demands a considerable expenditure of 
time and thought. The present volume is edited by Mr. W, 
Topley and Mr. C. D. er wonll who deserve the thanks of 
—- for the labour which they have devoted to this useful 
work, 

The second work before us is externally more attractive ; for it 
is labelled outside “British Fossils,” and, being a handsome 

uarto, raises hopes of pictures. But, though it be searched 
rom cover to cover, nothing is found but lists of names and 
references. It is, in short, as announced in the preface, a cata- 
logue of the fossils of the British Islands stratigraphically and 
zoologically arranged. This volume includes only the fossils 
of the Paleozoic series, and intimates little hope that Mr, 
Etheridge will find leisure, owing to the pressure of official 
duties, to prepare for the press the manuscript of the remainder, 
This is ealistenste; for palzontologists are in great need of a 
work of reference of this kind. Professor Morris’s valuable 
Catalogue of British Fossils is, we believe, out of print, and 
certainly is out of date; for the second and last edition was 
ublished in 1854, and the new edition, on which he was engaged 
Sater the last years of his life, and of which the publication was 
undertaken by a committee of friends as a memorial, does not 
appear to make any progress. 

Ir. Etheridge’s volume consists of two parts, the larger, of 
course, being the Catalogue, the smaller an Appendix, containing 
some corrections which the advance of the science even duri 
the progress of the work has rendered necessary, together with 
additions which render the Catalogue complete to the end of 
1886. We do not find any statement of the period covered by 
the main Catalogue ; perhaps it was impossible to indicate this 
precisely, because the later sheets may contain later information 
than the earlier, but if this could have been given, reference would 
have been facilitated. The method of arrangement is very clear 
and simple. As the title indicates, it is stratigraphical and 
zoological. Mr. Etheridge follows the nomenclature and the 
leading divisions adopted of late years by the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain, and groups them for his purpose into somewhat 
unequal sections. The first includes the Cambrian and Silurian, 
thereby avoiding, as far as possible, the thorny controversy as to 
the division of these systems. The remainder are restricted to the 
several formations, Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferous, 
and Permian. Each one of the above systems is further subdivided 
into the minor groups, as generally recognized. These, indeed, 
are sometimes more minute than we should have anticipated; 
the Upper Silurian, for instance, containing no less than eight— 
namely, Upper Llandovery, Woolhope Limestone, Wenlock Shale, 
Wenlock Lower Ludlow, Aymestry Limestone, Upper 
Ludlow, and Passage Beds. This precision cannot fail to have 
augmented materially the labours of the compiler; but even 
though the time-value of the subdivisions is sometimes very dif- 
ferent, it greatly increases the usefulness of the book. Another 
subdivision is added, the insertion of which is a peculiarly happy 
thought. This is headed “ Pass up,” meaning that an organism 
which finds a place in the corresponding column is not restricted 
to the system in which it is first recorded, but has also been 
found in one of more recent date. It is thus clearly shown what 
forms of life ended their existence with the system, and a glance 
at the other columns indicates the exact epoch of their dis- 
appearance. To the names of the fossils are added those of the 
authors by whom they were first identified, and another column 
gives references to the works in which the fossils have been de- 
scribed. Thus the work is a treasury of information for the 
paleontologist, far more complete than anything which has as 
yet been published. 

An extract from the preface will give the best idea of the 
magnitude of the task which Mr. Etheridge has undertaken and in 
part accomplished :— 

In the year 1822 only 752 extinct species of all classes in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms were known and described. In 1854 1,280 genera 
4,000 species were catalogued by Professor J. Morris ; at the close of the 
year 1874 [Mr. Etheridge tells us he commenced the preparation of his 
MS. in 1865] no less than 13,300 species had been described, and for the 
most part red; now 3,750 genera and 18,000 species comprise the 
census of the British fossil fauna and flora, all of which have been reco 
in monographs and serial works dealing with British geology and 
paleontology. The present volume is devoted to the complete analysis of 
the Paleozoic species only, ranging from the Cambrian to the close of the 
Permian deposits. They comprise altogether 1,588 genera and 6,022 

ies, arranged stratigraphicaliy (or in the order of time) and also 
classified zoologically, 

A collection of “dry bones,” indeed, the volume appears at first 
glance ; but it needs only a slight inspection to show that, “ on 
good soil ploughed under,” they will fertilize many a future fie 
of work. On further study it will prove to possess an interest 
of its own. These tabular statements indicate more forcibly 
even than words the life-history of the globe, the order | 
succession of the various groups of the vegetable and 
kingdoms, and the marked diversities between the older flora 
and fauna and those which still exist. Of course these may 
be explained in part by the imperfection of the geological 
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record. The older the formation, the less the records of the 
more minute and more perishable organisms are likely to have 
survived the changes, chemical and mechanical, suffered by the 
sediments in which they have been entombed. But this can hardly 
lain all the apparent anomalies. It might reasonably have 
been anticipated that plant life would have accompanied, if it 
had not preceded, animal life ; but up to the end of the Silurian 
rocks we find in the whole volume only twenty-three species of 
ts recorded, the majority of which are rather late in date of 
rance. At the present time the Protozoa are abundantly 
resented. In the Cambro-Silurian we find no foraminifer and a 
comparatively small number of sponges. This sub-kingdom also, 
as recorded in these pages, has of late been reduced by the 
removal of the curious family of the Stromatoporids to the 
Hydrozoa. By these lists also the abundance in early ages of such 
extinct families as the Graptolites, the Trilobites, and of certain 
extinct genera of Brachiopods, the peculiarities of the crus- 
tacean, coralline, and molluscan fauna, and the late arrival of 
the vertebrates, are all very clearly indicated. 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Etheridge on having so far com- 
oi this long and laborious task, a task which probably few 
himself would have been competent to undertake. He 
deserves, and will doubtless receive, the gratitude of his fellow- 
workers, the sole reward, we fear, which he is likely to obtain for 
so many — of arduous labour, for it can hardly be hoped that 
such a publication will bring any pecuniary remuneration. Indeed, 
the a of the = work, in view of the necessarily rather 
limited sale, would probably have made it impossible to find a 
publisher willing to undertake so great a risk. Thanks, therefore, 
are also due to the managers of the Oxford Clarendon Press, who, 
by their liberality and public spirit, have joined in conferring a 
great boon on students of science. 


THE HAYDOCK PAPERS.* 


_— Romanists of England ought to be the best contented 
and most loyal of the population, and we are far from 
saying that they are not. There is no country in the world where 
they enjoy more complete liberty ; and certainly none where they 
have, of late years, founded so many religious houses and colleges. 
A hundred a ago their position was very different. Up to the 
time of the French Revolution it was customary to send young 
English and Irish gentlemen of the Romish persuasion to St. 
Omer and Douay for their education, and the volume before us 
largely relates to the suppression of the schools at those places, 

the privations and sufferings undergone, both by teachers and 
pupils, during the Reign of Terror. Mr. Gillow commences with 
along series of very disjointed notes on what he calls “the diffi- 
culties and yw of Catholicity in this country from the days 
of Henry VIII. to the present time.” He does not give us much 
information as to where the papers are to be found from which he 
quotes ; and it is not easy to believe that he has always quoted 
oy To take a single example. A “Catholic” priest named 
Carter had opened a burial-ground adjoining a chapel, in the 
parish of Goosnargh—which was clearly and openly illegal. The 
clergyman of the parish objected—this was in 1810—and wrote 
& not very temperate letter to Carter, adding, however, near the 
end, that if his fees were paid, he would be content. For this, 
Mr. Gillow is terribly angry, and talks of the “avarice of this 
characteristic follower of the loaves and fishes.” Mr. Gillow is a 
little incoherent sometimes in his wrath; but why, in printing 
the letter, does he make the “ minister of Goosn Me sign him- 
self with his surname only, like a peer, or the ‘Town Clerk of 
London, or the official of the Salvation Army who has been 
Writing to the Times, or the persons who telegraph adhesion to 
the National Protest against unbreeching Mr. O’Brien ? 

The letters written to their mother from Douay by three boys of 
the ge family, at various dates from 1781 till the breaking 
P of the college after the French Revolution, show many signs 

the interference of the teachers. They relate chiefly to the 
ecclesiastics who from time to time visited them, and are of very 

e interest. They are followed by a very curious and wonder- 
Y-written document. It is an account of the horrors of the 
olution as seen at Douay by John Penswick, who was a 
scholar in the college. Penswick did not possess the art of 
expressing himself clearly in English, and what might have 
a very thrilling narrative is told in such a fashion as to be 
almost dry, He describes the lynching of Derbaix, the principal 
kseller in the town, for defending a prisoner committed to 
, but does not tell us the fate of the prisoner, who 

was suspected “of contravening the injunctions of the mob 
despatching to the neighbouring towns certain quantities 
wheat and flour.” The English college was visited by the 
mob more than once, and the authorities did not think it “in- 
consistent with any duty to welcome their arrival by joining 
m the shouts of liberty and well-wishing to the nation.” Com- 
Reece's some other towns, “ Douay suffered little from the 
train of agitations and authorized murders that dis- 

me the capital and some of the principal cities of the south.” 
or more than a year the colleges were unmolested; but on one 
occasion some a were expressed by the municipal au- 
ocument in reply “was drawn up by Mr. 
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Dillon, president of the Irish College, and subscribed by all the 
other heads of houses.” Parents in England, however, did not 
comprehend the unspeakable advantages which might accrue’ to 
their sons from living under a revolutionary government. The 
boys began to go home, and, except those “designed for the 
ecclesiastical state,” were soon all gone. This fact is told ina 
tremendous peragraph, bristling with long words ; but when we 

t to a really interesting and almost dramatic scene the writer's 
anguage fails him. The college boasted of fine old panelli 
and stained glass ornamented with the arms of founders an 
benefactors, “These badges were represented to be too aristo- 
cratical.” A whole host of masons were sent into the house 
to destroy and deface them. This act of petty spite, so cha- 
racteristic of the revolutionary mind in France and elsewhere, 
should have been more fully described and must have proved 
interesting. But the writer, after another paragraph full of 
nearly meaningless expressions, goes on to the Reign of Terror. 
The principal church in Douay was used as the meeting-place 
“of the most bloody faction of the Jacobins. Here their pesti- 
lent orgies were held, and hence were issued their lists of 
proscriptions that consigned to the dungeons or the scaffold 
some of the most deserving men of the age.” The ejection of 
some nuns from their convent seems to have affected Mr. 
Penswick even more. Meanwhile the college became an object 
of increasing suspicion. The confidential servants were removed 
and spies placed in their offices. The college authorities per- 
mitted four of the students to remove the old plate and con- 
ceal it. In 1868 Napoleon III. allowed Mgr. Searle to search 
for it. What he discovered was distributed between Ushaw, 
Old Hall Green, and Oscott. “On many of the pieces,” says 
Mr. Gillow in a footnote, “ are engraved the armorial bearings of 
the Duke of Norfolk and of other old Catholic families.” A 
from the odd English, it is worth while to ask why the Norfolk 
family is to be reckoned as “old Catholic,” seeing that the pre- 
sent Duke’s immediate ancestors were Protestants until some 
forty years ago. 

The authorities of the college resolved at all hazards to re- 
main at their posts. Meanwhile the superiors of the college at 
St. Omer’s had been thrown into prison “upon the strength of a 
dropped letter, accidentally, as it was pretended, found in the 
streets.” The President of the Douay College was very — 
to leave, notwithstanding the imprudence of remaining. A fi 
difficulty was the want of money. The depreciation of paper 
amounted to 400 per cent., and its consequence was, of course, a 
quadrupled expenditure of such slender means as yet remained 
to them. At length—Mr. Penswick gives no dates—the muni- 
cipal authorities decreed their expulsion as useless mouths in 
a city about to be declared in danger of siege. Their house 
had already been confiscated, and they had lodged for a time 
in the Scotch College. Mr. Gillow adds to the narrative of 
Mr. Penswick some anecdotes of individual escapes, and of the 
heroic conduct of some of the English priests in visiting the 
sick during the Reign of Terror. There are some further letters 
from the Haydock brothers, quite as uninteresting as those 
already referred to; and then comes a very curious “ catalogue 
from the Douay diary for Oct. 1st, 1792, of the last 103 members 
of Douay College, with the ascertained history of each,” as 
Mr. Gillow calls it—meaning, perhaps, “ with the history of 
each as far as it can be ascertained,’ for several names have 
no history to them. In the Rhetoric Class we find one very 
famous name. No. 59 is “ Daniel O'Connell, the Liberator, born 
at Carhen, Ireland, August 6, 1775; left Jan. 21, 1793; died at 
Genoa, May 15, 1847, - 71.” It is curious to observe that 
there are very few Irish names in the list. No doubt young 
Irishmen able to afford it went to St. Omer’s. Mr. Penswick, 
whose account of the college during the Revolution we have 

uoted from above, is named in the Grammar Class. He lived 
till 1864, and was “the last survivor of the Douay collegians.” 
After their flight to England the members never returned to 
France, but founded new houses in this country ; and the rest of 
Mr. Gillow’s volume, with the exception of a chapter on the im- 
prisonment of the St. Omer collegians, contains a long, 7 
account of the early history, vicissitudes, and migrations of 
school, with confusing lists of reverend and ba reverend pre- 
ceptors. Mr. Gillow never mentions a priest without reverence. 
There are also some further notes on the Haydock brothers, two 
of whom appear to have become “reverends” and one a pub- 
lisher. What they did to entitle them to a volume we have not 
discovered. The account of the imprisonment of the members of 
the St. Omer community is much better written than poor Mr. 
Penswick’s narrative of the Douay misfortunes, but appears to 
be carelessly printed. “Dourlens” occurs in one place for 
“Doulens” or “Doullens,” and there are many very doubtful 
readings. At Doulens the fathers and their pupils were im- 
risoned with much rigour during a great part of the year 1794. 

e most striking passage relates to the guillotine. The day they 
set off for Doulens from Arras fifteen people were sent to execu- 
tion. As the collegians passed through the market-place they 
were taken round the guillotine “in order,” says the anonymous 
narrator, “ to daunt our courage, to give us some faint idea of 
the operations of that wonderful machine, and to leave us this 
last legacy” of the humanity of the Governor. “ Very for- 
tunately,” he oddly adds, “very fortunately these miserable 
victims had been executed a moment before, and we returned, 
after taking the tour and viewing this surprising machine.” 
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OMAN’S INDIAN LIFE.* 


LTHOUGH Mr. Oman has selected a somewhat ambitious 
title for his book, he has really something to tell us, and he 
has told it fairly well. He has seen a good deal of India, from 
Assam to Lahore, and he wisely confines himself to the facts and 
impressions noted and formed during his connexion with one of 
our important educational institutions. On many of the stirring 
Indian questions he does not touch. Land revenue, assessments, 
the Excise system, the police, crime, secret and violent, the 
judicial tribunals, material development, and the National Con- 
gress, he leaves out altogether. But his position enabled him to 
mark one or two phases of social life not always accessible to 
officials who are taking a more direct and prominent part in the 
administration of the country; and he did not disdain to investi- 
gate and record several of the petty squabbles, intrigues, and 
plots of his native servants, whose lives and conversation, if not 
always edifying, may teach a man more of actual Indian life than 
he can glean from half-a-dozen books. We have heard a good 
deal of the Brahmo Samaj and its founders. Mr. Oman has some- 
thing to say about the Arya Samaj, another theistic movement, 
which was commenced by a certain Dayanand Saraswati Swami, 
a Mahratta Brahman, who died in 1883 at the age of fifty-nine. 
Like many other intelligent Hindus, this reformer began by run- 
ning away from his father’s house, travelling in the Hills, visit- 
ing crowded cities, disputing with Pundits, and endeavouring to 
arrive at some solution of the mystery of the universe. We are 
not surprised to learn that he resorted to Bhang, and under its 
narcotic influence had visions and dreams. However he did find 
time to study Sanskrit ; and for some years before his death he was 
occupied in translating the Vedas into Hindi. His principles were 
embodied in a sort of Decalogue; and, though some precepts 
are vague and others redundant, no exception can well be taken 
to a code which inculcates the Unity and Infinity of the Godhead, 
the pursuit of truth, the principle of justice, and the physical and 
moral improvement of the community. But with that innate 
and ineradicable Conservatism characteristic of Hindus, the 
members of this new sect retain and act on several of the traditions 
of the old religion. Mr. Oman was fortunate to be present on 
more than one occasion at the annual meeting of the Samaj. 
One gentleman made an excellent speech in Urdu, and invited 
subscriptions for the support of an Anglo-Vedie College in 
memory of their founder. So persuasive were his utterances that 
contributions of money, earrings, rings, and female ornaments, 
were showered down at the end of the discourse. More remark- 
able, too, was the presence of a ILindu lady, who from the pro- 
tection of a purdah, or screen, harangued the audience on the 
cruelties of the Zenana and the rights of secluded females. The 
effect of this eloquence is somewhat impaired by a remark that 
the ill-treatment of females is only a counterpart of the kicks and 
blows which the Englishman is in the habit of inflicting on the 
ordinary Hindu. And additional incongruity is imparted to the 
new worship by the retention of the Gayatri or sacred text, by 
the ceremonial observance of the Hom or sacrifice of ghee, by a 
belief in metempsychosis, by the worship of the cow, and by the 
distinctions of caste. The author concludes that the sect is not 
ag | to attract a large number of adherents, and that, as no 
one has actually succeeded to the position of the founder 
Dayanand, the Arya Samaj is only destined to form one more 
Hindu sect and not quite as influential as the Brahmo Samaj. But 
this movement is itself another testimony to the spread of English 
ideas and education. Hinduism is certainly not yet tottering toits 
fall, but it will hardly remain the creed of any one educated class. 
And Mr. Oman is also warranted in his assertion that the stagnant 
waters of Hindu thought have been agitated quite as much by 
the uncompromising attitude of missionaries towards idolatry as 
by the teachings of science and philosophy in the secular colleges 
and schools. The spirit which has recently estimated the results 
of missionary effort by the mere number of converts and com- 
municants is petty and commercial. Their preaching in bazaars, 
their protests against Kali, their denunciations of cruel and de- 
prading practices, their exposition of biblical and scientific truths, 
ave combined with the purity of the English judge and the skill 
of the English engineer to disturb the torpor and sleep of 
centuries. 

Englishmen have occasionally dined in company with Hindus, 
and have asked them in return to their own houses. Many have 
kept order at religious festivals, taken measures for preventing 
accidents when the huge car of Jagannath is dragged by hundreds 
of willing votaries, and have witnessed that most tedious and 
uninteresting of spectacles, a Durga Puja Nautch. But it is not 
every one who has “ assisted” at the marriage of a man of the 
Lalla or writer caste. The ceremony to Mr. Oman appeared 
very simple. Native musicians played the tunes of “ Auld Lan 
Syne” and “Tome, Sweet Home,” and one instrument muc 
resembled the bagpipe in sound. Rose-water was sprinkled over 
the guests as they sat huddled on the floor; Mr. Oman as a dis- 
tinguished visitor being accommodated with a seat on the dais or 
— with the bridegroom, bride, and the near relations. The 
ather made a simple declaration that he was giving away his 
daughter of his own free will. The young couple were asked 
some questions very much in the style of the English marriage 
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service; and the officiating priest, after tying their hands wi 
string of flowers, the arties long 
the evils of early marriages and the obligations of matrimony, 
The bride, of the advanced age of fifteen years, was clothed in 
red from head to foot. The bridegroom was probably five or six 
years older. We should like to know whether this ceremon 
which had a quiet solemnity about it, was accompanied with the 
lavish 0 in feasting by which a bridegroom generally 
becomes the slave of the moneylender for the next ten or twenty 
years of his life. 

Mr. Oman’s chief experiences were gained in the Panjab. He 
saw the Ravi in flood, and a crowd of ignorant devotees on its 
banks offering abject worship to a yogi, or saint, with whom pro- 
fessed asceticism seemed to agree as well as parched pease and 
spring water did with Friar Tuck. This personage had attained 
a wonderful reputation in Lahore and its neighbourhood. He 
was credited with the cure of the sick. He had actually induced 
shopkeepers and moneylenders to supply him with goods for 
nothing, though he failed to extract even a rupee from the author, 
He was evidently a very different sort of saint from the fakir of 
picture-books and Indian stories—the being with matted hair, 
outstretched arm, horrid nails, and body smeared with ashes 
and cowdung. This incident is followed by a disquisition on the 
Yoga system, and the rules for rae f and meditation that 
enable a yogi to extinguish all “human faculties, senses, and 
desires,” and eventually to become united with and absorbed into 
the Deity. Sir M. Monier-Williams remarks that the Yoga 
philosop My which is usually regarded as a branch of the Sankh 
and which possesses an indescribable charm for the contemplative 
Hindu, is scarcely worthy of the name of a system of philosophy, 
Its real aim, he says, is to teach the means by which the human 
soul may attain complete union with the Supreme Soul. Colonel 
Yule, in his excellent Glossary, treats Yogi or Jogi with more 
contempt, and says that the “stuff of late propagated in India by 
certain persons under the names of Theosophy and _ Esoteric 
Buddhism is essentially the doctrine of the Jogis.” There is a 
Hindi proverb, quoted by the same authority, that a man who is 
a jogi in his own village is a deity, or, more correctly, reaches 
perfection, in another village. We have a good description of 
the Dewali festival at the Golden Temple of Amritsir, when the 
building itself, the tank, and the neighbourhood were lit up by 
lamps forming lines of fire. There was no attempt to prevent the 
Englishman from entering, not only the temple, but the inward 
sanctuary or shrine. There lay the Grunth or sacred book of 
the Sikhs under a canopy of gold supported by four posts of 
silver, while thousands oF pilgrims from distant sheen made their 
offerings of money, flowers, and sweets, and received from the 
priests a trifle in return. The Grunth, we may add, has been 
translated by Dr. Trumpp, and published at the expense of the 
Indian Government. 

A main exception to experiences acquired in the Panjab is the 
visit to Buddh Gaya. e Hindu pilgrim visits the town and 
the temples of Gaya itself in order to free his ancestors from 
purgatory and to ensure their reaching Heaven. Very wearying 
is the round of his duty, beginning from the time when he leaves 
his native village, after shaving his head, making presents to 
Brahmans, and calling on the souls of his relations to accompany 
him on his pilgrimage. When he reaches Gaya, if intensely 
in earnest, he must spend thirteen days in visiting forty-five 
sacred places, and disburse at least the sum of forty rupees. 
Less devout visitors can get off with thirty-eight places, and 
the weaker and poorer brethren are free after seeing one oF 
two spots only. Several of the places are consecrated by the 
footsteps of some deity—Vishnu, Indra, Kartik, the Sun, and 
others. But Mr. Oman did not bestow so much attention on 
the low, barren hills which convert Gaya into an oven in the 
hot season, or on its town of 70,000 inhabitants, or on the 
famous temple of Vishnupad, the “only sacred edifice with any 
pretensions to beauty.” What he wanted to see was Buddh Gaya, 
which is six miles off, on the banks of the Phalgu or Nilajan 
River. These spots are perhaps the most famous in the Eastern 
world, for here, in the sixth century before our era, dwelt Sakya 
Sinha, the founder of the Buddhist religion. More properly we 
should call him Gautama, for Sakyi Sinha, the “Lion of the 
Sakhyas,” is a mere high-sounding title or epithet, like so many 
others. Here, too, was the famous Buddhi Druma, or Tree of 
Wisdom. Sir W. Hunter in his Gazetteer states that this same 
tree, seen by Chinese pilgrims centuries ago, is still in existence. 
Mr. Oman could find no traces of it ; but there is certainly a young 
and vigorous pipal-tree in its stead, built round with bricks an 
mortar, and with images and fragments of stone; and the ruins 
of a temple, with terraces and a quadrangular pillar of great 
height, testify to the piety of King Asoka and to the influence 
of Buddhism. It is not unnecessary to state that no Buddhist 
monk, worshipper, or pilgrim is to be seen anywhere near Buddh 
Gaya. A tribe of Sannyasis, or Hindu devotees, presided over by 
a Mahant or chief, has taken possession of the place, and they keep 
up a private school and a good garden. The present incumbent 
of the Mahant’s office appeared to lead a quiet, comfortable life, 
and to take especial pleasure in exhibiting a copy of the learn 
Rajandra Lall Mittra’s book on Buddh Gaya, which had been 

ciously presented to him by the Government of Bengal. Mr. 
en discusses the legend and the doctrines of Gautama in & 


few pages, but for a full understanding of the subject we ¢™® 
afford to await the appearance of the work on which the Poden 
Professor of Sanskrit es been long engaged. 
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Amongst divers instances of native credulity given by Mr. 
Qman, we 7 quote the belief in a personage known as the 
Mumiyai Saheb. One of the servants, whose business it is to cut 

for the Englishman’s horses or ponies, begged Mr, Oman to 
excuse him from going into unfrequented places to forage, because 
the Mumiyai Saheb was on the move with his myrmidons; and 
then the man proceeded gravely to describe this object of his 
fear. The Mumiyai has a host of agents dressed in black, who are 
armed with short sticks, which, from their smell, have the power of 
attracting the unwary. Under the influence of these magic sticks 
victims are decoyed into the jungles. Holesare bored in theirskulls. 
They are then suspended, head downwards, over a cauldron 
of boiling oil with a roaring fire beneath. What drips from the 
brain forms an invaluable medicine, known as mumiyat. Very 
“black” people, Radicals may note, are particularly prized, as the 
best ointment is made from their drippings. In proof of these 
nefarious proceedings, some of the medicine in question was actually 
shown. It was believed to have been stolen from the Govern- 
ment Dispensary, and as the chief magician was well known to 

y a special tax to Government for permission to carry on his 
trade, the whole thing, in the opinion of the informant, was 
simple, clear, and unquestionable. There could be no more 
reasonable doubt of the connivance of the Sirkar, z.e. the English 
Government, than of the fact that village dogs are knocked on 
the head because their tongues make good medicine, or of the 
wicked intention of the municipality of Lahore to supply the 
community with polluted water that would destroy caste. Alto- 

er, Mr. Oman has produced a neat little volume, in which in- 
telligent observation is illustrated and not overweighted by apt 
quotation and scholarly research. 


RAPHAEL AND HIS WORKS.* 


HE extraordinary popularity which Raphael's paintings have 
enjoyed for a | of four as led to the 
uction of an amount of literature, both about the painter 
imself and his works, far exceeding that which relates to any 
other artist the world has ever seen. Other painters have had 
their periods of admiration and neglect ; but Raphael, throughout 
all the varying artistic fashions, has always been regarded with 
the strongest admiration and interest. At one time it was the 
technical skill and scholastic vigour of the Bolognese school which 
were regarded as furnishing the best models for the young painter 
testudy ; at another time the deep religious feeling of Fra Angelico 
gained the cult of an enthusiastic band of Catholic students; while 
immore recent years the pathetic human sympathies of Botticelli 
and his contemporary fellow-citizens have played the chief part 
informing the taste of lovers of art in England. Nevertheless, 
throughout all these changes of taste Raphael has kept a foremost 
place in the general estimation, thanks to his possession of quali- 
ties of a more varied kind than have ever, either before or since 
his time, been found combined in one artist. 

His earliest Perugian style appealed to the sympathies of those 
who looked for the hieratic element in art; his second manner 
has much of the simple pathos of his Florentine predecessors, and 
the paintings in his last or Roman manner possess the vigorous 
naturalism and technical skill which made Reynolds and others 
of his generation value so highly the now too much despised 
works of Guido and the Carracci. 

In his short working life—a period of barely twenty years— 
Raphael passed through changes and developments for which a 
lifetime as long as Titian’s or Da Vinci's would seem too short. 
To take, for example, the excellent specimens of Raphael’s three 
periods which are to be seen in the British National Gallery, who 
could guess from internal evidence that one hand had produced 
such utterly different works as the Blenheim altar-piece, the 

Catherine, and the Garvagh Madonna ? 

Dr. Grimm’s Leben Raphaels von Urbino was first published in 
Germany in 1872; since that date a great deal of most valuable 
matter on the same interesting subject has been produced by 
many able writers, such as M. Eug. Miintz, M. Gruyer, Dr. 
Geymiiller, and, lastly, the copious volumes of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. Thus it happens that this new edition of Dr. 

m’s_ work, now first translated into English, is a deal 
altered, and in some respects improved, as compared with the first 
edition. It does not now profess to deal with the many doubtful 
historical problems relating to Raphael's personal life, and the 

rent artistic influences under which he came ; but the author 
takes a few representative examples of Raphael's work as a painter 
during his various periods of development, and makes them, as it 
were, the text for a discussion of each separate period. Thus, for 
example, Dr. Grimm does not attempt to solve the apparently 
eless problem of the date when the boy Raphael first left his 
native Urbino to become a pupil of the famous Pietro Perugino ; 
nor does he try to decide who Raphael's earliest artistic master 
coy neve been. The latter problem is one which has, especially 
within recent years, led to the wildest possible suggestions, such as 
of the usually acute art-critic, Morelli, wastes very unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to prove from existing works of Timoteo della 
Vite that he was not,as Vasari says, one of the many painters of 
that date who were influenced by Raphael's genius, but that 


rt The Life of Raphael. By Hermann Grimm. Translated, with the 


| ‘Timoteo really was the first instructor of Giovanni Santi’s 
wonderful son. 

The early part of Dr. Grimm's book is devoted to an essay on 
the “Sposalizio,” or marriage of the Virgin, now in the Brera 
Gallery at Milan, which Raphael painted in 1504, under the 
immediate influence of Perugino. The extreme delicacy of touch 
in this lovely painting, and its pure, jewel-like brilliance of 
colour, render it one of the most pleasing works that Raphael 
ever produced. Like the Blenheim altar-piece, it has the great 
advantage of having been wholly executed by Raphael himself; 
unlike so many of his later works, in which the coarser touch and 
the very inferior feeling for colour of an assistant or pupil is only 
too conspicuous. Owing, unhappily, to Raphael's rapidly won 
fame, this use of inferior assistants was adopted very early in his 
career. Even the Borghese entombment, painted for the Lady 
Atalanta Baglioni of Perugia before Raphael's Roman life began, 
clearly shows the feebler touch of more than one pupil’s hand. 
Great as Raphael was, he had not the gift of imparting his 
wonderful secrets of grace and rich colouring to his pupils— 
a ped not from any fault of his own, but simply because he 

ad very ungrateful material to work with. In fact, no great 
artist seems to have been so unfortunate in his pupils and his 
school as Raphael was—even Giulio Romano, the favourite of 
them all with his master, is a colourist of the least pleasing kind, 
and Raphael must have suffered many a pang when he saw his 
beautiful conceptions rendered under his very eye in such harsh, 
discordant tones as those of the Bible history in the Vatican 
loggia, or the Psyche myth in the house of Agostino Chigi— 
the modern Villa Farnesina. 

All who have visited this famous Villa in the once lovely 
gardens by the Tiber, now so sadly spoilt by that ugly embank- 
ment which is rapidly destroying the picturesque beauty of the 
river banks in Rome—all must remember the delight it is to turn 
from the nobly designed but coarsely painted frescoes of Psyche’s 
trials and final happiness to the smaller wall-painting of the 
“Triumph of Galatea” in the adjoining room, which in part at 
least was not only designed but painted by the master-hand ; 
the pearly flesh and rich, glowing colour forming the strongest 
possible contrast to the hot flesh-tints and crude gaudiness of the 
pupils’ work. And yet it was evidently not through want of 
taking trouble that Raphael's pupils proved so unworthy of their 
master. Marcantonio Raimondi’s much overpraised pawn 
were all executed, not from paintings, but from drawings specially 
made by Raphael in a way suited for engraving, and far easier for 
his pupil to copy than finished pictures would have been. The 
spiritless weakness of most of Marcantonio’s work, executed in 
Raphael's own studio though it was, makes one heartily wish 
that he had had a German engraver-pupil instead of the Italian 
—some one of the many followers of Schéngauer or Albert 
Diirer ; in which case we should have had engravings worthy of 
Raphael himself, and combining the grace of Italy with the 
spirit and delicate modelling of the Teutonic school. 

With regard to the “Sposalizio” Dr. Grimm points out that 
Raphael means to emphasize the sacred importance of the 
principal figures, Joseph and Mary, by representing them 
in dresses made of plain stuff, unlike the rich draperies of the 
other figures. This picture, in fact, shows the transition from 
the aaa of the medieval painters of the best period to that 
of the rapidly approaching decadence, when, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said, it was necessary for a picture “in the grand man- 
ner” to have its figures clothed in draperies of no special stuff or 
pattern. Though Dr. Grimm does not appear to realize it, this 
was a very decided step on the downward path; a very im- 
— part of the beauty and charm of the older paintings is 

ue to the loving care with which the artist has rendered some 
richly patterned damask, or magnificently embroidered dress of 
the most sacred persons, saints, angels, or even the Deity him- 
self. A very short visit to the National Gallery will verify the 
truth of this. In the much later Madonna, which is the glory of 
the Dresden Gallery, Raphael still adheres to the old traditions 
so far as to represent the attendant saints in richly decorated 
draperies, though the chief figure, the Madonna herself, is clad in 
raiment of no recognizable fabric. One great charm of the 
Venetian painters, even as late as Paul Veronese, is that they 
clung to the old glories of rich patterned draperies long after the 
rest of the world had decided against this kind of realism. 

Dr. Grimm’s chapter on the frescoes of the Vatican Stanze is 
an interesting one, though his views on many points are very 
open to contradiction. He appears wholly to misunderstand the 
general scheme and conception of the so-called “School of 
Athens,” which Raphael certainly meant as a group of representa- 
tives of pagan or earthly knowledge in contrast to the opposite 
fresco of the “ Disputa,” in which Christian inspiration and philo- 
sophy are glorified. “The School of Athens” suggests a deeper 
and more liberal view of the past than Dr. Grimm’s theory would 
allow; Aristotle, Plato, and other members of Dante’s “ filosofica 
famiglia” are regarded as having shared some gleams of divine 
light, in spite of their ignorance of the true faith. The noble 
central figure of Aristotle, Dante’s “Maestro di color che 
sanno,” holding a volume lettered “etica” (Zthics), is, strange to 
say, in spite of Vasari, thought by Dr. Grimm to represent St. Paul. 
While the companion figure of Plato is apparently taken to be 
an abstract representation of heathen philosophy. 

In the right-hand corner of this noblest of compositions 
Raphael has introduced his own portrait and that of a friend, 


8 sanction, by Sarah Holland Adams, London: Gardner. 


usually called his master Perugino, but much more probably his 
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colleague in the Stanze paintings, Sodoma. By the help of a 
strong side light, the first rough outlines for Raphael’s own face 
are very visible, executed with a pointed tool in the soft surface 
of the fresh stucco. Dr. Grimm describes these outlines as giving 
a more correct notion of Raphael’s face than the actual painting ; 
but in real fact these incised lines were merely the roughest 

sible guide to the position of the head, and are far too 
incomplete to suggest any sort of portrait. The frontispiece to 
the book, which professes to show “the outline of Raphael’s 
face in the plaster of the fresco as he originally drew it,” fails to 
give any indication whatever of this rude outline, although it is 
clear enough in Braun’s excellent autotype of this painting. 

From the technical point of view the whole series of frescoes in 
the Stanze is a most instructive example of Raphael's rapidly 

wing mastery over the difficulties of the fresco buono process. 
The earliest of these, the “ Disputa,” is to a large extent worked 
over and finished, not in fresco, but in tempera on the dry stucco. 
In each successive painting there is less of this tempera a secco: 
and, finally, in the “ Miracle of Bolsena,” Raphael has gained such 
certainty of touch and such wonderful power of rapid work that 
almost the whole picture is finished by the first quickly applied 
touches on the wet stucco, and so needed the smallest possible 
amount of that final repainting in the unhappily perishable 
tempera. 

In dealing with Raphael’s latest works Dr. Grimm appears to 
attribute a far more spiritual and religious meaning to the painter's 
beautiful but very earthly conceptions than either he or his patrons 
ever dreamed of. The whole spirit of Rome, and especially of the 
—— Court under Leo X., was thoroughly worldly and pagan, 
and one of the most marked characteristics of Raphael’s latest 
manner was the complete absence of the strongly hieratic intention 
of his earlier works. 

In his final chapter on Raphael's undying fame Dr. Grimm 
= out the wonderful way in which it has survived without a 

reak during nearly four centuries. We may add to the author's 
remarks on this subject a fact which is of special interest to us 
in this country—namely, that as early as 1506, when Raphael 
was only twenty-three years of age, he was known in England by 
at least one of his works. In that year Henry VII. sent to Duke 
Guidubaldo of Urbino the English Order of the Garter. In 
return for this compliment the Duke employed Raphael to paint 
a small panel of the Patron Saint of England, St. George, who 
was more especially the Patron of the Order of the Garter; and 
this picture Guidubaldo sent to Henry VII. by the hand of 
Baldassare Castiglione, subsequently the author of the very 
popular Cortegiano, a sort of guide for the behaviour of any 
one who aspired to be a gentleman and a courtier. 

This beautiful and delicately painted little panel, representing 
St. George slaying the dragon, was sold by the Commonwealth in 
1650, together with other priceless paintiugs in the royal col- 
lection, and is now one of the gems of the Louvre. Another picture 
by Raphael from the English royal gallery is the Madonna, called 
La Perla, as being the pearl of the Spanish collection. This is 
now in the Madrid Gallery, together with other fine examples 
of Charles I.’s scattered treasures. 

Happily the tapestry cartoons, which Rubens had secured 
for King Charles, appealed even to the stern art-hating 
Puritan mind, chiefly owing to their representing Biblical 
subjects. Dr. Grimm gives an interesting account of these 
noble designs, but appears hardly to realize how little of 
Raphael’s own hand is to be traced in them, or how com- 
pletely the colouring is due, not to the master himself, but to 

is heavy-handed pupils. The Brussels weavers wisely ignored 
the actual colours of the cartoons, and in many respects the 
tapestries themselves, now in the Vatican, are very superior, at 
least from the decorative point of view, to the colouring of the 
original designs. Dr. Grimm, in speaking of “the star-sown 
robe” of Christ in the subject of the delivery of the keys to 
St. Peter, has evidently forgotten that the robe of Christ is 
wholly undecorated in Raphael's design, the silver stars being an 
addition of the tapestry-weaver for the sake of greater richness 
of effect. Many other changes of the same kind are to be seen in 
the woven stufls. 

On the whole, this work contains much that is instructive and 
suggestive, in spite of its many more than doubtful theories. 
Dr. Grimm writes with an earnest love and rare enthusiasm for 
his subject, and its translation into English will be a real boon 
to those who take any interest in the most graceful and lovable 
of painters. 


ANOTHER BOOK ON ROARING.* 
may differ as to the merits of Dr. Fleming's 


operation for roaring, but no one can fairly dispute that 
his book on the subject forms the best treatise on that disease and 
the construction of the horse’s larynx that has ever been pub- 
lished ; yet it has raised so great a storm in the veterinary world 
that its author, in writing what he calls a “vindication” of his 
book for the Veterinary Journal, says:—“It is a remarkable 
circumstance that laryngeal surgery, human and animal, should 
excite such discreditable feelings, such degrading exhibitions, in 


* Roaring in Horses: its History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment. By George Fleming, C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., &c., Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon of the Army. With a Coloured Plate and Wood 
Engravings. London: Baillitre, Tindal, & Cox. 1889. 


London and Berlin.” Into squabbles of this kind we have no 

wish to enter; for, when scientific men give each other the lie 

direct, and surgeons—veterinary or other—begin to talk about 

SS etiquette, it is best to leave them to fight out their 
ttles among themselves. 

Some time before the appearance of Dr. Fleming’s book, con- 
siderable curiosity had been expressed as to the exact nature of 
his operation. It turns out to be the complete excision of the 
left vocal cord and arytznoid cartilage. His chief operator is 
Mr. Raymond. In the case of thoroughbred horses, four ounces of 
tincture of opium are given, in a pint of water, half an hour 
beforehand. The horse is thrown down on a soft bed of straw or 
moss litter, and the chloroform bag is at once put on his 
head. Then the tray containing the saturated sponge is slipped 
under his nose, and in a wonderfully short space of time he be- 
comes insensible, when he is turned over on his back, his sides are 
bolstered up with sacks filled with straw to keep him in position, 
and his head and neck are stretched out and held down 
by an assistant so as to expose the throat. The operator, scalpel 
in hand, immediately makes an incision of from four to six inches 
in length in the skin over the middle line of the larynx, and, 
having done this, he next cuts through the cricoid cartilage and 
one or more of the tracheal rings. An assistant, with a flat- 
shaped hook, called a retractor, in each hand, then draws open 
the sides of the larynx and holds them apart, and the operator 
examines the interior with an electric lamp. By means of a 
gy a knife, a sharp hook, a bent knife, and a bent pair of 
scissors, he cuts away the arytenoid cartilage and the vocal 
cord, and he pulls them out with a pair of forceps. A cannula, 
which is a modification of Trendelenburg’s cannula for tracheal 
operations in man, is now introduced, and the operation is over. 

nder the hands of Mr. Raymond it only takes from five to 
fifteen minutes, including the throwing and chloroforming of the 
patient. Until quite lately it used to take nearly thirty minutes 
even to chloroform a horse. The cannula is removed altogether 
half an hour after the operation, and a solution of salt is injected 
into the wound. The incision is left open, so that the horse can 
breathe through it, and any particles of food or water which 
might otherwise find their way into the lungs through the larynx 
during the first few days can fall through the opening. It is re- 
commended that neither food nor water should be given for two 
days, for during that time “swallowing is not easy.” A week 
later the horse is again to be thrown and laid on his back in the 
same position as that in which he was placed for the operation, 
and an assistant is again to force a pair of flat hooks into the 
wound and hold apart the sides of the larynx while the operator 
makes another examination with the electric lamp. Then, if cir- 
cumstances require it, portions of the interior are to be touched 
with solid nitrate of silver “securely held in a caustic-holder wi 
a long handle,” or with the galvano-cautery, or with a mild 
caustic solution. A horse ought to be able to take walking exer- 
cise in a month or six weeks after the operation, and trotting 
exercise about a month later still; but he must not do severe 
work for some time longer. This, of course, is a very To 
description of the operation. We are told that, “ notwithstanding 
the removal of the arytenoid cartilage and the vocal cord, the 
horse can swallow, cough, neigh, sneeze, and perform expulsive 
acts as if these were still present,” and that “in the course of @ 
few months it is difficult to discover any traces of the operation 
in the region of the neck.” However successful the results, there 
can be no questioning the fact that Dy. Fleming's operation is 
very severe, and one difficult to perform. Tracheotomy is, com- 
paratively speaking, a trifle to it. Dr. Fleming himself admits that 
its success depends to a great extent upon skill, “ both during the 
operation and subsequently ; care in the administration of the 
chloroform ; expertness in surgical manipulation, acquired by 
practice ; close attention to the wounds for some days, and the 
strict observance of sanitary precautions.” We have no desire to 
discourage Dr. Fleming’s praiseworthy attempts to deal with the 
disease of roaring ; on the contrary, we have every hope that his 
efforts will be crowned by success; but while we think that 
the excision of the paralysed organs will afford great relief to @ 
roarer by securing a free passage for the air through the glottis, 
we should hesitate to say that a horse which had lost the use of 
the natural regulators of his breathing on one side of his larynx 
could be restored to his normal condition by their removal. 

Some time before the general public had heard anything about 
cutting away arytenoid cartilages and vocal cords for roaring, 
great interest had been taken in Dr. Fleming’s treatment of 
celebrated racehorse Ormonde for that disease with electricity. 
In this book the curious can learn all about it. Everybody knows 
that the colt was a roarer when he ran at Ascot in 1887; some, 
however, may not be aware that he “was an undoubted roarer, 
and making a great noise when he won the St. Leger” in 1886. 
Yet he started with 7 to 1 laid on him; and, on referring to the 
accounts of his St. Leger in two of the best-informed sporting 
papers, we cannot find so much as a hint at his making a noise; 
while one of them said that, if he were to have started for the 
subsequent Cesarewitch with 9 st. 4 Ibs. on his back, he would have 
carried the bulk of the public money. With regard to the treatment 
by electricity, in the form of Faradization, Dr. Fleming tells us that 
it was tried upon Ormonde “ in conjunction with the administra- 
tion of iodide of potassium, alternated with Fowler’s solution 
arsenic,” and that “it certainly appeared to have the effect of 
reventing an increase of the noise and consequent distress 1D 
feocthing of that grand racehorse.” He thinks, therefore, that 
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he might claim to have “assisted him to achieve the victories of 
his final year on the Turf”; and he goes so far as to say that, in 
his opinion, it would probably “ have kept him a successful horse 
during the following year”; for when he “ first recommended 
this remedy, though the noise was somewhat loud, there were 
indications that the dilator muscle was only weak, and not 
wasted, and Faradization was adopted to strengthen it, or at least 
to prevent its degeneration ; while the medicine was given with 
the view of restoring the function of the left recurrent nerve.” 
The current of electricity was applied for some minutes several 
times a day “to the nerve on its course in the jugular furrow.” 
While writing of the recurrent nerves in connexion with roaring, 
we may observe that Dr. Fleming tells us that Galen, the Greek 
physician, who lived in the second century, noticed that, after 
the recurrent nerves had been divided in pigs, they could not 
scream, and appeared to find some difficulty in breathing. Dr. 
Fleming does not quote Galen in Greek, which may be all for the 
best if his knowledge of that language is on a par with his Latin ; 
for he writes about “ process? vocales,” “ligamentum arteriosus,” 
pars vocales,” and uses “ oram ” for the mouth. 


All horsemen are familiar with the trick of cmap or at | 


least feigning to punch, a horse in the ribs to try him for roaring ; 
but some may be unaware that this becomes a much stronger test 
if the horse’s nose is pulled in towards his chest towards the right 
side. Some practice, again, will enable a veterinary surgeon, or 
even a layman, to extend a horse’s head and neck, and feel the 
dilator muscles of his larynx. If the horse has been a roarer 
for “7 length of time the left muscle will have become flatter 
than the right, through wasting. “A slight amount of pressure 
with the index-finger on the left arytenoid cartilage” will 
then “cause a loud noise in respiration, as if the animal were 
galloped ; but there is little, if any, distress.” If, on the con- 
trary, the right arytenoid cartilage is pressed hard, although 
little noise is caused, “ symptoms of asphyxia are quickly mani- 
fested, owing to the complete closure of the glottis through the 
immobility of the left cartilage.” This is a valuable test at 
auctions, where horses cannot be “galloped for wind,” as it is 
ailled. Dr. Fleming believes that a close stable aggravates roar- 
ing, and he quotes the saying of Admiral Rous to the effect that 
many “roarers might be improved a stone if they were trained 
from an open shed, sheltered from wet and rain,” kept “ warmly 
clothed, and always in the open air.” It has been asserted over 
and over again that roaring is unknown at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and that if a roarer is taken out there he invariably 
recovers. According to the evidence collected by Dr. Fleming 
this statement, although not very far from the truth, is a little 
too sweeping. We may add that the story of Belladrum’s 
eure after his arrival at the Cape has been denied of late, 
although with what truth we are unable to say. It is well 
wn, again, that roaring is uncommon in most parts of 
India; but Dr. Fleming quotes one authority who says that 
it is very prevalent in Calcutta. Arabs are supposed to be 
nearly exempt from roaring; but this rule, it seems, is by 
no means universal, especially among the larger and coarser 
horses. If native Egyptian horses are seldom, if ever, roarers, 
there are plenty of imported horsesthat are roarers in that country. 
Anilitary veterinary surgeon, according to the author, stated that 
atthe end of the Egyptian campaign of 1882, out of 185 horses 
under his care, 33 had become roarers, 13 broken-winded, and 
several others more or less affected in their breathing. Dr. 
Fleming considers it unquestionable that certain climates, as 
well as certain artificial conditions of the atmosphere in stables 
andon board ship, are predisposing causes of roaring. Of the 
existence of “heredity of predisposition” to roaring he thinks 
“there can scarcely remain a doubt.” Indeed, he asks whether 
itis not possible that the ailment may have been brought into 
this country by imported horses and transmitted by them to 
their descendants. He does not hold the common theory that 
mares are less subject to it than geldings; but he admits that it 
is commonest among stallions. He appears to doubt whether 
setting on of the head to the neck, or any other external con- 
formation, has much to do with the disease, and he thinks it 
— whether it is ever produced by a bearing-rein. 
€ most authorities on the subject, he observes that ponies and 
Very small horses are rarely afflicted by it, and this he says may 
§0 some way towards accounting for the comparative immunity 
of certain breeds of small size in Southern and Eastern countries ; 
on the other hand, he points out that light cavalry more often 
me roarers than heavy artillery horses; and that, as a gene- 
ral rule, light, moderate-sized horses are more subject to the 
complaint than large and heavy ones. We must not close our 
review of this book without praising the illustrations. They are 
exceedingly clear, and the reader is much helped in his studies 
by having views of the larynx presented to him from different 
aspects. Even asa treatise on the anatomy and physiology of 
that organ the book would be of great value. 


MIDNIGHT SUNBEAMS.* 


LTHOUGH this agreeable volume bears a Scotch imprint, it 
contains internal evidence of being an American product. 

* Midnight Sunbeams; or, Bits of Travel through the Land of the 
~aa By Edwin Coolidge Kimball. Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 


It is the result of the travels, through no unfamiliar fields, of two 
friends, Mr. Kimbail, who is an American,and “ Herr Rentier E.,” 
whose name is not given, but of whom we learn that he is a 
German, and that he hates Jews like poison. Nobody will pre- 
tend that Midnight Sunbeams is a great book, or that it supersedes 
all other works on recent Scandinavian travel ; but it is modestly 
and clearly written, and, in a very unassuming way, it is useful 
and interesting. Moreover, it is published just at a time when 
people are beginning to plan their summer holidays, and it gives 
those minute and practical hints which are serviceable to in- 
experienced or unambitious travellers. It is written, too, with 
much sincerity; Mr. Kimball describes what he has seen and 
what he has understood, and no more. 

The friends started in June from Liibeck, steamed down the 
Trave, and soon found themselves in Copenhagen, to which city 
they gave five days. They saw the fire-stained ruins of Christians- 
borg Palace, which, we suppose, the Danes will soon restore to 
its —— splendour. They were enchanted, as in duty bound, 
with the Thorwaldsen Museum, of which Mr. Kimball gives a 
a description. He is in error, however, in saying that 

horwaldsen was born in Copenhagen; the great sculptor was 
born on board a ship on her voyage from Iceland to Denmark. 
He describes the sights of Copenhagen brightly enough, and he 
does justice to what is certainly one of the unique features of 
that city, the gardens of Tivoli. Here, as he says, 
you can explore grottos and caves, sit in romantic arbors, or promenade 
through leafy allces lined with statues, copies from the antique and 
Thorvaldsen’s masterpieces. If you long to spend a few surplus dre, there 
are open cars rushing like a whirlwind down one hill and up another, much 
like a roller toboggan; merry-go-rounds with boats furnish you the motion 
of the Baltic and the sensation of sea-sickness on a limited scale, or you 
can take a cruise on a diminutive steamer up and down a contracted i 3 
you can gaze upon the fat woman, the living skeleton, or the double- 

eaded girl, peep through a camera obscura, shoot at glass balls, and blow 
to test your lungs. There is everything for all classes; for this is the 
great and original Tivoli, which has many imitators in Germany and other 
European countries, but still remains without an equal. At stated periods 
there are féte nights, when fireworks and extra illuminations are furnished ; 
but at any and all times the Tivoli is a pleasant place in which to spend 
an evening, and one that no traveller should miss seeing. 

Tivoli is, however, not so old an institution as our traveller 
seems to imagine. It was founded, on a plan for which Georg 
Carstenson has the credit, in 1843; but Mr. Kimball is quite 
right in believing it to be the mother of all the other Tivolis and 
Roshervilles in Europe, and in holding its importance in the life 
of a Copenhagener to be not easily exaggerated. He does not 
seem to have visited Sommerlyst, a very pleasant resort of the 
same class, but of smaller size, on your right-hand side as you 
go out towards Frederiksberg. These gay and innocent summer 
gardens, where a Minister of State is to be seen sitting on the 
same bench with an artisan, are peculiar and happy institutions 
in Scandinavian life. 

From Copenhagen Mr. Kimball and his friend took the 
customary excursion into North-East Zealand. They visited 
Elsinore, they walked up the weedy beach to Marienlyst, they 
went by rail to the two show-palaces of Fredensborg and 
Frederiksborg, and they returned to Copenhagen without, we 
are afraid, glancing out of the carriage-window as they passed that 
Mecca of Danish song, the beautiful and melancholy lake of 
Fure. Their lack of local association from history or literature, 
indeed, though common to most hasty travellers, is not a little to 
be regretted. 

Our travellers proceeded to Gothenburg by steamer, and then 
crossed Sweden in the usual way, by the Gita Canal. Like all 
newcomers to Sweden, they did not fail to be astonished at the 
practice of the smérgdsburd, of which Mr. Kimball gives a sufli- 
ciently exact picture :— 

At dinner at the hotel we first saw a peculiar Swedish institution called 
the smirgdsbord, which is considered a stimulator of the appetite. All the 
natives, before sitting down to the regular table, went to a small side table 
laden with salted and smoked fish, sardines, fat herring in oil, boiled ham, 
smoked tongue, cold boiled eggs, potted crabs, picklex, cheese, bread and 
butter, and, standing around the table, helped themselves with a fork to a 
choice morsel, now here, now there, which they washed down with small 
glasses of gin, brandy, and a liquor called Aummel, made from caraway 
seeds. At every dinner in Sweden you will see the men, and often many 
ladies, apparently making a good meal from the varied assortment on this 
side table, and then they sit down to a regular dinner of several courses. 
It goes without saying that, to one unaccustomed to its use, the smd 
instead of increasing the appetite, causes it to quickly disappear. 

They were highly delighted with Stockholm, to which city they 
devoted six days, making excursions to Waxholm and to Upsala, 
From the latter town they ultimately started on a railway 
journey, formidable even to an American, of nearly five hundred 
miles, across the Norwegian frontier, and so down to Throndhjem, 
a journey which they accomplished in a day and a half. A very 
obvious little surprise awaited them soon alter they entered 
Norway. The guard, who spoke English, opened the door at a 
very chilly little station and said :—“ Gentlemen, this is Hell ; 
we stop five minutes.” The travellers observed no fumes of 
sulphur nor any extreme heat, but quite the opposite. We sus- 

ct that the guard said “ Helle,” in two syllables ; but the little 
joke is none the worse for that, From Throndhjem the travellers 
started for the north, not taking one of the tourist boats, but the 
slow mail steamer, which it was very wise of them to do. They 
steamed quietly northwards, skirting the most exquisite coast- 
line in Europe, and becoming more and more demoralized by the 
midnight sun. They passed Tromsé and Hammerfest, and suc- 
contig scaled the North Cape itself, being unusually lucky in 
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securing for that final excursion a brilliant day. On the = 
northward they had already been fortunate in witnessing a sight 
which the tourist very rarely sees :— 

Suddenly, on a quiet afternoon, all was excitement on the steamer’s deck, 
as we gathered to watch a large herd of reindeer swimming in a long line 
across the fjord. Laplanders in rude boats were following them, shouting 
and urging them on; the reindeer uttered sharp cries, resembling the 
yelping of a dog, swimming in the water with little but the heads and 

ranching antlers visible, until the leader reached the opposite shore, and, 
the others following, they gathered on the rocks and scattered over a grassy 
slope until the Lapps had driven the last from the water. 
On the way back to Throndhjem they paid a visit to the Lapp 
encampment in the Tromsdal, and enjoyed other pane but 
not abnormal pleasures. From Throndhjem they went to Molde, 
and walked up through the exquisite freshness of the Romsdal, 
than which Norway has nothing to give more characteristic or 
more refreshing. They were so well-bred as to pass the former 
hotel at Aak with no more than a sigh at its present exclusive- 
ness. They took the steamer again, drove across country from 
Hellesylt to Sande, went on through the Sognefjord and Har- 
dangerfjord to Odde, steamed to Bergen, and passed over from 


that “weeping” city to Rotterdam, having devoted fifty-six days 
to a remarkably successful and delightful tour. Mr. Kimball's 
last chapter deals with practical hints of an excellent kind as 

rds expenses, means of communication, and the like. 

fore Mr. Kimball presents this volume to his readers in a 
second edition we hope he will carefully revise it, and remove 
some blemishes which, of no great importance singly, are 
numerous enough to be rather disfiguring. We will mention, for 
his benefit, some of those which have met our eye. Mr. Kimball 
speaks repeatedly of the Palace of Frederiksburg, near Copen- 
hagen. it happens that there are two palaces, Frederiksborg and 
Frederiksberg, but no Frederiksburg, in Denmark; our author 
means Frederiksberg. It is rather tiresome of him to speak over 
and over again of the famous castle at Elsinore as Kronberg; it 
should, of course, be Kronborg. Again, the name of the little 
fashionable watering-place is Marienlyst, not Marielyst. In 
Norway, the extraordinary island off the northern coast, right 
through which a natural cavern is pierced, is not called 
Torghiitta, as Mr. Kimball invariably spells it, but Torghatten. 
He has not quite understood the legend about this and the neigh- 
bouring islands, which runs thus. The Leké Maiden (the rock 
called Lekiiméen) was beloved by the Horseman (Hestmanden), 
but did not return his love. The Horseman shot at her in her 
flight ; but her brother, coming up at that moment, threw his hat 
(Torghatten) between her and the shot. The arrow went right 
through, and alighted on a neighbouring island, where it may 
still be seen; the rays of the sun followed it, and suddenly all 
three—Lekimien, Hestmanden, and Torghatten—were turned 
into stone. “Christiansund” should be Christianssund ; “ Flat- 
mark” should be Fladmark ; “ Merok” should be Meraak. These 
are trifles; it is more important that Mr. Kimball is not always 
correct in his quotation of Danish phrases. A pretty girl is a 
“smukke Pige,’ not “smuke”; and “I have been” is “Jeg har 
veeret,” not “voeret.” But our author's funniest mistake is in 
supposing the road called the Drammensvei, at Bergen, to be so 
named because it was built out of the proceeds of the liquor 
traffic (“dram-road”). So oddly do legends grow up, that it is 
possible that Mr. Kimball may have been given this derivation on 
the spot, though we confess this does not seem to us probable. 
The road may be so called because it ultimately leads to the 
town of Drammen ; but it is more likely to be connected with 
the Dramshus, one of the oldest buildings of medieval Bergen, 
the name of which occurs so far back as the beginning of the | 
fourteenth century. To close with a veritable trifle, the author | 
calls Throndjem in Norway the most northerly railway station in 
the world. It used to be so, but is no longer, since the Russian | 
Government has extended the West Finland railway up the coast | 
of the Gulf of Bothnia as far as Ulefborg. 


THE EYES OF THE THAMES.* 


TSE Eyes of the Thames, by Mr. A. Pask, is one of a class of 
books now rapidly becoming common, in which a number of 
newspaper articles are combined ixto one volume. The advan- | 
tages of the plan are obvious; the articles are paid for by the | 
newspaper in which they appear, and again by the publishers to 
whom they are sold; while the author can plead the illustrious 
precedent of Charles Lamb for a practice which often rescues | 
some very good work from the waste-paper basket. We assume 
that Mr. Pask’s essays were either published in a newspaper 
or written with a view to publication in one, from their uni- 
form length and an indescribable something about their tone. 
Moreover, no man would sit down and write a book and 
call it The Eyes of the Thames, when “ De Omnibus Rebus 
et Quibusdam Aliis” would be nearer the mark; whereas, 
when he collects a number of miscellaneous essays, he natu- 
rally gives them the title of the most “taking” one, and leaves 
the purchaser to find out how small a part the Thames plays 
in his volume. We opened this book hoping for something 
like Mr. Leslie’s delightful Sea Painter's Log, and for a 
time we were not disillusioned; but an account of the back 


. a" Eyes of the Thames, By Arthur Pask. London: Ward, Downey, 


slums of Gray’s Inn Road cannot be said to have much connexion 
with the Thames, and “A Waiter’s Club” has still less. The 
most suggestive of these essays is that which describes Sunday in 
a Surrey village ; where the amusements of the young men of 
all classes seem to be only varieties of vice, crime, and cruelty to 
animals. It must be remembered that all girls and boys of 
brains and ambition who are born in a village make a point of 
leaving it as soon as possible, never to return ; and that it is only 
the failures who stay on. What, as Mr. Pask inquires, are 
the sons of the maltster, the lawyer, and the rest of the local 
aristocracy to do on Sundays, unless, like James Crawley, they 
do a little “trifling with the rats,” or ogle the bookbinders’ 
or milliners’ apprentices, who prove their industry and economy 
by coming home for Sunday dressed in sealskins and gold lockets? 
Yet those who have tried to-give village lads some rational form 
of recreation have generally succumbed to the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the task. A cricket-club sometimes prospers as long as 
the clergyman pays all the expenses and odhen all the trouble 
connected with it ; but, unless he is also a good player, very little 
will, as a rule, come of it, and as soon as his superintendence jg 
withdrawn it collapses. No other outdoor game seems to have a 
chance of popularity; and in most villages the only Sunday 
pastime of the hobbledehoy labourers is lounging at some par- 
ticular corner or near some high stile, and insulting every woman 
who passes. Even on week days the more enterprising spirits of 
the community have only the choice between drinking and poach- 
ing as an outlet for any superfluous energy which their day’s 
work may have left them. Unfortunately, while it is easy to de 
scribe the symptoms, it is difficult to suggest a cure ; but we may 
be thankful to Mr. Pask for describing the symptoms so well, 
Indeed, we have hitherto said but little about his book, which, 
though almost as “ disconnected” as the old lady described 
Johnson’s Dictionary as being, nevertheless contains some very 

“word-painting,” as the slang phrase goes. The earlier 
chapters “On the Medway” and “On the Essex Coast” have a 
pleasant flavour of salt-water and of the picturesqueness which 
still happily lingers about the waterside, while in “ Cut Flowers 
from Abroad” we find some curious statistics of the foreign 
flower trade. 


MOLIERE.* 


T is not easy to know how to treat Molierism in its acute 
stages. e learned in France have made Molierism a 
regular branch of special study, with its own magazine, its 
friends, and its enemies. The better known and more widely 
read critics of different schools—such as M. Brunetiére and 
M. Lemaitre, seem not to Molierise much, and, indeed, rather 
despise Molierists. The late M. Scherer was of the same mind. 
Now contempt, though wise, sometimes fails where minute 
biographical research 1s concerned. Do we appreciate or admire 
Tartuffe or the Festin de Pierre more because we know all 
about Moliére’s second-best suit of clothes, or all about his forks, 
his spoons, and his whereabouts on June 19,1651? Probably our 
understanding of the plays is none the greater, and all these 
studies may be deemed only worthy of Societies and of pedants. 
But, on the other hand, who knows but that much grubbing may 
unearth some pearls of higher price? At all events, there are 
people gifted with a genius for toilsome research in archives, and 
their genius may as well be allowed full swing. They correet 
tiny discrepancies, and destroy or confirm little traditions about 
the great poet. So far their industry is to the advantage of accuracy, 
of correctness ; and, if we once despise accuracy, literature suffers. 
Thus, on the whole, it seems that Molierists, like M. Baluffe, author 
of Autour de Moliére, do deserve all praise for their diligence, 
even if we happen to think that their diligence might be more 
profitably employed. Many Molierists labour hard at the dis- 
covery and construction of mares’-nests. M. Baluffe comes after 
and shows that the eggs are addled. Inaccuracies exist, to our 
mind, even in the work of M. Loiseleur and Jal; M. Balufle 
thinks that even M. Soulié nodded and fell slack now and then. 
It is well to have a careful and cautious, though enthusiastic, 
student like M. Baluffe taking notes of errors and establishing new 
points or suggesting new ideas. Molierists are not a numerous 
people in England, where we are more interested in unedifying 
twaddle about apocryphal Shakspearian traditions. But the few 
English Molierists who exist may be distinctly recommended to 


_ purchase Autour de Moliére. It contains seventeen short essays oD 


various points of biography and literary history. First we have @ 
study of Moliére’s father, a person whom the biographers of Moliére 
have usually disliked and treated ill. Why are they pleased to 
call him a miser, a usurer, an oppressor of his children? It 38 
hard to guess ; perhaps biographers think him a useful foil to his 
son. M. Baluffe stands up for the old upholsterer, and we think 
he has the better of the argument. Jean Poquelin was a g¢ 
upholsterer, and not a bad man. The best people were among 
his customers—M. de la Rochefoucauld d’Estissac owed him 
a good deal of money. Poquelin’s children by his first wife 
were admirably treated, and received their 5,000 livres apiece. 
The wife herself was not stinted. She had more and better 
jewelry than Mme. Guy Patin, wife of a well-to-do physician. 
appears to have “little to do with Dionysus”; but old Jean 
Poquelin’s character should not be traduced merely because he 
a son of genius. He possessed a Bible and a Plutarch—as, ind 


* Autour de Molicre. Par Auguste Baluffe. Paris: Plon. 1889 
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we knew before. Whether he read them or not even M. Baluffe 
cannot assure us ; but he gives the accused the benefit of the doubt, 
as the sceptical school inspector did for the zebra when he tore the 
picture of the unicorn from the walls of a school. Somebody has 
accused him of hiding money away in a chest of linen. There 
seems to be no proof whatever of this enormity. He is charged with 
dying in poverty, which does not go well with the other allegations 
of usury and miserliness. M. Baluffe proves that the old man’s 
wardrobe was worth more than his son’s, though Moliére was 
rick and rather fond of dress. His collection of pictures fetched 
more than twice as much as Moliére’s own, and Moliére’s enemies 
often accuse him of extravagance in such matters. He had six 
silver forks; and Madeleine Béjart, who died in the odour of a 
repute for wealth, had only four. He educated his son well and 
expensively, even beyond his rank; that is undeniable. Finally 
he cannot have been wholly on bad terms with Moliére ; for, when 
the Troupe Illustre returned to Paris in 1658, Madeleine Béjart 
fait élection de domicile at his house. So, on the whole, the 
father of Moliére comes off very well, though, as he was not 
himself a successful literary man, it is not easy to see why people 
should attack him. 

On Moliére at Toulouse, next, th’ industrious Muse doth fall. 
It appears to be certain that he played there in his enema 
Or, if he did not, it was not Ais Du Fraisne, or Du Fresne, who 
took a company there in May, 1646, but another Du Fresne, 
which is also possible. M. Balufle is justly indignant with 
Molierists who keep dark the truth that there were two Du 
Fresnes. But by Uérudition trigonométrique (which we call 
“ putting two and two together”) M. Baluffe derives that Moliére 
was at Toulouse in 1647. Local archives, local history, especially 
in Southern France, these are M. Baluffe’s “ documents,” and their 
study is dusty work, but scantily repaid. Of“ Moliére in the West” 
we learn little, except that there is perhaps something to be learned. 
Then we hear much of Louis-Pierre Renard, in whose company 
Moliére indulged in fireworks and other diversions; we confess 
that we could ignore him not discontentedly. On the other hand, the 
Affaire du Sieur Poquelin would be interesting if it were J.-B. P., 

ed Moliére, who lent Conti a large sum of money. But here 
we feel tolerably certain that it was the other J.-B. P., not ours, 
who advanced the cash. Robert Poquelin, a business character, 
had a son called Jean-Baptiste, and we would gladly wager 
M. Baluffe the whole sum (a cool 100,000 francs) that he, and 
not Moliére, was Conti's creditor. On the Médecin volant M. 
Balufie writes an essay with curious details of a medical 
ages which raged in Provence, and in which Moliére may 

ve interested himself more or less. Much more curious is 
a summary of a Provencal monologue called Za Modo, from 
which Moliére may have borrowed in L’école des maris. With- 
out seeing the whole monologue it is difficult to be quite certain. 
The older piece is dated 1635. The curious word Bécarre 
(in Le Sicilien) is interpreted by aid of the term décarro= 
ton supérieur, in La Modo. Then we have some ingenious writin 
on the exact date when Moliére met Mignard at Avignon, an 
M. Balufle justly remarks that people who complain of the 
scanty materials for the poet's life might at least study those 
which we do possess. He tries to show that La Comtesse 
@Escarbagnas dates from the time of Moliére’s wanderings, but 
interests us more when he discovers, as it seems, an earlier use 
than Moliére’s of the word “ Tartuffe.” Much has been written 
on the word. M. Baluffe finds it in Balzac’s Lettres premieres 
(iii. xvi)—“ Je n’ai pu souffrir plus longtemps le petit Tartuffe,” 
& person with a disagreeable infirmity. “C'est le plus haissable 
de tous les mortels.” Another letter of Balzac’s speaks of la 
vieille Tartuffe; an old woman anda hypocrite. M. Baluffe says, 
“There are editions of Balzac’s letters before 1623.” One might 
like a more minute bibliography. He takes Tartuffe for a man of 
the South, not a Parisian. Finally, he acquits Moliére, perhaps 
superfluously, of having written the Ballet des Incompatibles ; a 
fancy of M. Paul Lacroix’s. On the whole, the book is by no 
means “of general interest,” but it is full of diligent reading and 
minute inquiry. 


SOME GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


Two things we are glad to see about the new edition of 
Holland and Belgium in the series of “little books bound in 
red” which, with bulldog, large-patterned tartan trousers, and a 
long-toothed daughter, have long formed the well-known and 
invariable equipment of the travelling Briton. The first, which 
is, we hope, not accidental, is that it appears at a reasonable time 
of year. It seems to escape the publishers and editors of guide- 
books that at least one and no small part of the demand for them 
is for the purpose of selecting and arranging tours beforehand. 
This can hardly be done if, as is too often the case, the publica- 
tion, usually for the sake of incorporating some quite superfluous 
details which are better learnt from Bradshaw, is postponed to the 
verge, and sometimes well over the verge, of the actual tourist 


* Handbook for Holland and Belgium. London: John Murray. 
Ireland. “Thorough Guides.” Part Il. By C. 8. Ward. London: 
Dulan. 


oo English edition. Leipsic: Baedeker. London: 

u. 

The Florida of To-day: a Guide for Settlers and Tourists. By J. W. 
New York and London: Appleton. 


season. The other, which is certainly intended, is that the 
edition is no mere reprint, but represents a thorough overhaul. 
“Murray” was for so long a time not only ahead of all English 

ide-books by an immeasurable distance, but the model of all 

mtinental ones, that a certain falling behind in course of time 
was in the nature of things inevitable. It is a common fault of 
the old-established in all lines of life to scorn wrinkles from 
innovators; but it does not do. The editors of “ Murray” have 
at last wisely consented to take wrinkles from Joanne, Baedeker, 
and others, to the very great improvement of the series. Special 
attention is rightly called to the collection and concentration of 
all the facts which require readiest reference, and, at the same 
time, are most likely to require periodical revision, in the index, in 
constructing which, as in the text itself, the resources of varied 
typography have been utilized to the utmost. The maps are nu- 
merous and excellent ; and we desire to draw Mr. Murray’s parti- 
cular attention to the fact that this is now the one point in which 
his English, as distinguished from his Continental, handbooks still 
lag (though some little improvement has been made in this respect 
also) behind their rivals. In this point, however, no fault can be 
found with the Holland and Belgium. It would be possible, of 
course, to pick a few with the text. There is nothing more easy 
to censure than a guide-book, which is, in fact, a kind of encyclo- 
pedia in little, and requires encyclopedic knowledge and taste to 
write it. We do not, for instance, think it is quite fair to Eng- 
lishmen—barbarians though we be—to say “Frans Hals is a 
painter whose high qualities are little known in England.” And 
the curious decayed towns round the Zuyder Zee might have had 
a little more notice. But of this sort of criticism there is no end 
and not much profit. The book is well done. 

The second volume on our list is an example of the delay re- 
ferred to above. It appeared so late last year that, rather than 
notice it at a time when notice would have been practically 
valueless to author or readers, we have reserved it to the resent 
time. The second part of the Ireland of Messrs. Baddeley and 
Ward’s “ Thorough Guide” series is devoted to the southern and 
larger half of the island, or, in other words, to everything south 
of a line drawn from Dublin to Erris Head. It is always difficult 
to decide on exact divisions in such cases; but we rather think 
that, if we had been Mr. Ward, we should have adopted a strict 
provincial arrangement, and given Connaught and Ulster in one 
volume, Leinster and Munster in another. But this matters 
little. In the present volume author and readers have by far 
the more interesting subjects. For in the former part, except 
the hackneyed Giant's Causeway district and the more recently 
pepeiatonl Donegal coast and highlands, there was little of 
“tourist interest,” as it is called. Here we have all the great 
coast scenery of Mayo, Galway, and Clare, the Connemara hills 
and lakes, Kerry, and the districts round Cork, Youghal, and 
Glendalough, with not a few minor resorts, or places worthy 
resort. Killarney is, of course, the district most thoroughly 
handled, and it is here that that faculty of directing pedestrians 
exactly in which the authors of this series have no superiors is 
most called upon to exert itself and shows itself best. The very 
difficult character of the country in some places, and the absence 
of inns in others, is probably the reason why Mr. Ward has not 
taken the pedestrian right along the coast—a method which, from 
our own not inconsiderable experience, we should consider one of 
the most satisfactory ways, if not absolutely the most satisfac- 
tory. To follow the coast, diverging and returning when neces- 
sary or desirable, is about the best simple rule for perambulating 
all countries less unfortunate than modern as distinguished from 
romantic Bohemia. For it is the peculiarity of a coast walk that 
it is never wholly uninteresting, that it gives a sense of complete- 
ness that is wanting otherwise, and that often it is the only way 
to see certain places. Thus a wayfarer of letters as well as of le 
will hardly, if he finds himself in North Kerry, spare to visit 
Ballyhige for the sake of the famous wrecking scene, which has 
made perhaps the best picturesque sketch, on a small scale, in 
contemporary history-writing. He can reach it by following the 
coast from Ballybunion to Tralee, and if there be, as the phrase is, 
nothing to see when you get there (for we have not visited the 
place ourselves), that would not matter much—at least to the 
thoroughly historical and imaginative pedestrian. We'once knew, 
indeed, one who reduced a more prosaic companion to the ve 
of lunacy by tarrying for a quarter of an hour on the site of the 
Battle of the Standard. Now on the site of the Battle of the 
Standard there is about as little to be seen as can be seen any- 
where in one of the less remarkable parts of Yorkshire, and at 
Ballyhige there is, at any rate, the sea. But, perhaps, neither 
Mr. Ward nor his readers may share our own — for walki 
by the melancholy ocean ; and for reasonable men Mr. W 
gives quite enough, after all. 

Travelling in Greece—by which we mean really travelling, and 
not merely visiting Athens—has become so much more popular 
in England of late years that it is only surprising that an English 
endcher should not have appeared previously. The book is 
characterized by the usual and almost excessive completeness of 
its fellows. We have often grumbled at guide-books which take 
no note of art and literature and history. But Greek history in 
ten pages and Greek art in forty “give to think” in more senses 
than one. The routes are well arranged as always. The Ionian 
Islands (suggesting one of those careless abandonments by the 
children of the good things provided by the fathers which stud 
the world for Englishmen’s regretful contemplation, from Havana 
to Port Hamilton, and from the Transvaal to Java) come first. 
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Then Athens has seventy pages. Then there are tours in Attica 
and its neighbourhood. Central Greece, Boeotia, and Phocis, 
Eubeea, Thessaly, and the Peloponnesus follow. The A%gean 
Islands, except Syra and Delos, are not included; while Acar- 
nania and Attolia have to be satisfied with a single excursion 
route from Missolonghi to Ambracia and back to Naupactus, 
rather briefly indicated. The maps and plans are admirable, and 
the fact of their nomenclature being French may be excused in 
a series which is printed also in French and German, and could 
hardly be expected to have three elaborate sets of maps engraved 
on three different sets of plates to suit national sensibilities. 
Besides, the French have perhaps done more for Greek carto- 
graphy than any other people. The minor details are also careful 
and good, though a kilométre is most assuredly not “ four-fifths 
of an English mile,” but, on the contrary, five-eighths. 

It is unlucky for Mr. Davidson that his index contains neither 
“Yellow fever” nor “Fever, yellow.” The reader of to-day 
about the Florida of To-day naturally thinks of the recent 
epidemic when Yellow Jack interfered so peremptorily to re- 
mind rash talkers about the salubrity of Florida that they would 
be good enough not to forget his presence. It can hardly be 
supposed, however, that any reasonable person can ever have 
forgotten the liability to this capricious and terrible scourge of 
a peninsula whose apex is situated, it may be said, midway be- 
tween New Orleans and Jamaica, and so there is no need to 
say much more about it. A graver fault (for Mr. Davidson 

bably wrote before Yellow Jack had knocked at the door) 
is the presence of the tedious and ill-mannered American habit 
of misplaced persiflage, and of a still worse American thing, the 
habit of representing the aborigines as mere “ pison.” A more 
delightful sentence, if it were not so repulsive, than the follow- 
ing can hardly be imagined :—* There have been several causes 
assigned for the Indians’ hostility to the white man :—encroach- 
ments of the whites, individual wrongs to property, &c. But 
the at underlying and essential causa causans was the in- 
nate bloodthirst of the savages.” Unless, indeed, it be another, 
which follows a description of the Seminole wars, when a few 
hundred savages exercised their innate bloodthirst, according to 
Mr. Davidson, despite the effort of thirty thousand American 
heroes to quench it. He bewails the treaty “ by the provi- 
sions of which nearly three hundred savages are yet allowed 
to linger in Florida, almost powerless for serious ill, but a nui- 
sance and an annoyance without any compensating advantage.” 
Possibly a Seminole might adopt and retort this handy phrase. 
But when we have got over this Indianophoby and such tedious 
attempts at sarcasm as “the banner of the cross of peace 
waved over the land, and the tomahawk kept the soil moist 
with blood,” the book becomes readable enough. Indeed, we 
wish that Mr. Davidson had made it considerably larger, and 
had given more precise description of such interesting places as 
the “ Keys” of piratical fame, the Everglades, the still less known 
Big Cyprus Swamp, the Gulf of Mexico coast generally, and so 
forth. As it is, he begins with some thirty pages of history in 
which most of the blemishes appear; then skims geography, 
climate, health, geology, &c., in another forty ; then gives about 
as many to what he rather oddly calls “ travel ”—that is to say, 
topography proper, in which St. Augustine’s and Jacksonville 
naturally get the lion’s share; and, finally, bestows by far the 
larger part of what is left—indeed, not far from half the book— 
on “productions,” being obviously most disposed to cater for 
the settler. There is some innocence, and perhaps a little that 
is not quite innocent, in heading one of the longest of the sub- 
sections of this section “Grand Possibilities.” Alas! it is 
rather dangerous to settle on a possibility. Perhaps, however, 
it is not much less dangerous, as many have found, to settle on 
such comparative certainties as oranges and pineapples, grapes 
and lumber. We ought to say, however, that Mr. Davidson is 
perfectly candid about “cold snaps” and the other accidents 
which lend interest to the pursuit of tropical cultivation in a 
semi-tropical country. For intending or dubitating emigrants 
to Florida we think his hook will be a very useful first sketch, 
and it will not be useless even to intending tourists. But both 
classes of readers would probably like a little more detail; while 
the tourist reader, unless he is desperately anxious for informa- 
tion, will probably wish that the “production” part had been 
filled with more particulars about scenery and distances, modes 
of travel, and places to travel to. Perhaps until the Yellow Jack 
scare is gone the ardour of both will receive a check; but it is a 
part of the humour of that person that he never keeps up an 
alarm too long. At the same time, it certainly seems as if the 
confident authorities Mr. Davidson quotes, who declare that the 
drainage of Okeechobee Lake and the Everglades has had no 
malarious effect on the general climatic and hygienic conditions 
of the country, had been a little premature. 


DRIVING.* 


Te volume of the excellent Badminton Series is, in fact, a 
collection of articles, whose subjects constantly overlap ; and, 
as they are written by different authors, it is not more likely to be 
a harmonious whole than a set of harness whose various parts are 
the product of as many different workshops. Yet, though we 


* Badminton Library—Driving. By the Duke of Beaufort, K.G. With 
Contributions by other Authorities, London: Longmans &Co. 1889. 


think that the volume, as a whole, falls short of its intention, we 
by no means wish to convey the impression that there is any lack 
of merit in most, if not all, of its component parts. The article on 
Tandem-driving by Lady Georgiana Curzon is specially commend- 
able for its simplicity, directness of purpose, and freedom from ex- 
traneous matter ; and if the entire work had been framed on similar 
lines, it would have been a distinct advantage. Nothing, again, can 
be pleasanter reading than the various recollections of the old 
coaching days. Of all enthusiasts, the man whose greatest happi- 
ness is to sit behind four good horses is perhaps the most genial, 
From the nature of his surroundings, he almost always becomes a 
good talker. He cannot fail to be interesting, even to those who do 
not aspire to follow his example, when full of genuine affection 
for his subject, he writes as he would talk to a favoured passenger 
overalongstage. For those who seek instruction his occasional pithy 
expression of the collected wisdom of generations will have a more 
abiding value. It is hardly necessary to say that the “ Hints to 
Beginners,” coming as they do from the late Major Dixon and 
Colonel Hugh Smith-Baillie, contain a great deal of most useful 
information. There is hardly any coachman, however experienced, 
who could not learn something from reading them. But the 
authors only take the pupil in hand practically from the time 
when he feels capable of attempting to handle a team. They 
tell him that before doing so he must be able to drive any pair of 
horses well. We are afraid that, if he should rely solely on the 
remaining portions of Driving tor his early instruction, it would 
be a long time before he qualitied for their finishing touches. We 
heartily agree with the remarks on the difference between the 
abuse and the proper use of bearing-reins, and we commend their 
moderation to those sentimentalists who would abolish them 
altogether, as well as to those who run to the other extreme of 
exercising no discrimination in their use. It is pleasing to find 
such a strong consensus of opinion as to the proper form of the 
box-seat. It may appear a truism to say that it is meant to sit 
upon, but in many modern coaches this is impossible owing to its 
extreme slope. The coachman is consequently forced to adopt a 
semi-circus attitude which is neither safe, elegant, nor comfort- 
able. It is to be hoped that this unpractical style, which has 
only crept in of late years, will give way before common sense. 
The illustrations are good enough, but there is a total ab- 
sence of clear diagrams which are absolutely necessary to sup- 

lement many of the instructions and explanations. A good 
index makes partial amends for the somewhat promiscuous 
arrangement of the contents, and the “ Bibliography” of the 
subject makes us the more regret that the original author was 
not spared to make use of such a wealth of material to the best 
advantage. We must not omit to mention a valuable chapter on 
Modern Carriages, which might well have been expanded by 
additional detail at the expense of more fancy articles. In spite 
of the defects we have noted, and the probability that some 
ideas in it may be called old-fashioned by the younger school, 
the volume will, we think, be more generally popular than some 
of its companions, and we should wish our last word to be one of 
praise for the excellent spirit of good-fellowship which evidently 
guides the authors in giving so freely the benefit of their long 
experience to their less fortunate brethren. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


the period embraced in the fifth volumé of the Duc d’Aumale’s 
History of the House of Condé(1) begins in the autumn of 
1645, when Louis de Bourbon, then still Duke d’Anguien, was 
just recovering from illness, and ends at the moment when he, 
having become Prince de Condé by the death of his half-lunatic 
father, was committed to Vincennes. Of military interest it has 
not very much besides the unsuccessful siege of Lerida and the 
battle of Lens, the second of the great blows by which Condé 
destroyed the prestige of the Spanish army, and began that series 
of French successes in the Netherlands which Luxembourg, 
then plain Montmorency-Boutteville, and serving in Condé’s 
army as a youth, was to carry to their highest point fifty 
years later. Neither of these operations is of the very first in- 
terest, and the siege of Lerida, in particular, is much more in- 
teresting to the student of pasquinades and lampoons than to the 
student of war. Besides these things we have an immense mass 
of miscellaneous intrigue, amatory, political, and what oe be 
called simply commercial. It is a kind of transition volume 
between the brilliant period of Rocroy, Freiburg, and Nordlingen 
and the inglorious one when Condé turned against his country, 
or at least against its ruler, in the third Fronde. The Duke's 
account of all the matters discussed is well digested and well 
written, and he makes out the best case that he can for his hero. 
But the impression left is certainly not one of belief that Condé 
was much less of a mere selfish partisan than Retz or than 

Rochefoucauld, on the last of whom the Duke is rather severe. 

“ Pierre Loti’s” Japoneries (2) would not be justly dismissed 
as the overflowings of a portfolio of studies for Madame Chrysan- 
theme, though it is, no doubt, this to some extent. We think we 
rather prefer it (though the majority of readers probably will not) 
to that edifying work. There is the same elaborate and, we sus- 
pect, not too genuine affectation of satiated disgust which pervaded 


(1) Histoire des princes de Condé. Par M.le Duc d’Aumale. Tome 5: 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(2) Japoneries d'automne, Par Pierre Loti. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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the account of the poor little lady who did her utmost to make 
Japan agreeable to the foreign visitor ; and in one passage there is 
the silly pessimism which draws inferences as to “ materialism” 
and “le néant” from the very same set of phenomena from 
which others draw inferences exactly contrary. But “ Pierre 
Loti” has the unwonted good grace, after making fun of a very 

lendid Japanese ball which was given to Europeans, to protest 
that he means nothing rude to his careful hosts and his amiable 
partners. And in a great many places, his object being simply 
word-painting, without any attempt to pose as “le Byron de nos 
jours,” he gives us work which is quite admirable of its kind. 

uch is nearly all (though the passage objected to appears there) 
of “La Sainte Montagne de Nikko,” the longest article in the 
book ; such also the only shorter description of Kioto. Of course 
the “miss Anglaise,” six feet high, aged, and hideous, appears. If 
that unlucky person is not a divinity to Frenchmen in all 
respects, she in this respect resembles one that they evidently feel 
it necessary, when she does not exist, to invent her. 

MM. Thévenin and de Varigny’s Dictionnaire (3) of scientific 
terms is a handy little book and a useful. The all-pervading 
man of science has made such books superfluous hardly anywhere, 
but especially not in France, where the slowness of the language to 
extend its vernacular forms induces the employment of technical 
terms in much larger numbers than with us. The French novelist 
or newspaper-man will write méningite, where his English brother 
would use “ brain-fever” ; hydrothérapie, where we should say 
“ water-cure,” and so forth. The brutal and belated aristocrat who 
has enjoyed the advantages of a classical education may say “ All 
these things are as one with us”; but to the advanced person 
who has left his classics behind, in what we recently saw desig- 
nated as “the strides of the modern intelligence” (our old 
friend the march of mind improved to date), the book will be 
serviceable, 

“Centenary ” literature was to be expected, and it comes. We 
have two volumes of it before us. One, M. Guéroult’s (4), deals 
with the “ evolution” (O Darwin! what crimes are committed in 
thy name!) in politics, philosophy, science, and art of Europe 
during the hundred years ; and deals with it, we fear we must 
say, in a manner extremely unlikely to be of benefit to any 
mortal, the manner of scientifie “piffle.” M. Goumy’s(5) is a 
thoughtful and well-intentioned book, chiefly political in its 
criticism, and written from the point of view of a monarchist 
who, if he cannot have Monarchy, will put up with a Conserva- 
tive Republic. Whereon there were much to say if this were the 
place for saying it. 

We have also two short philosophical treatises before us (6,7), 
the one a sketch or criticism of the views of the late M. Guyau, 
a poet philosopher or philosophical poet, who died young, but not 
unknown. By the way, who is “M. Stephen Leslie, a moralist 
of the first order,” whom M. Fouillée mentions? Can he be the 
same person as “M. Leslie Stephen,” to whom M. de Roberty 
refers in an essay on the Unknowable, which is a very fair speci- 
men of its class ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N Mr. William Cudworth’s Life and Correspondence of 
Abraham Sharp (Sampson Low & Co.) the memory of a 
Yorkshire worthy, whose name is intimately associated with the 
early history of the Royal Observatory, receives the well-merited 
honour due to modest worth that devoted a long life, without 
public emoluments or recognition, to the cause of astronomical 
science. Mr, Cudworth’s handsome volume is both a biography 
and a family history, and in both respects it is brimful of interest. 
Abraham Sharp, who acted for a few years as Flamsteed’s as- 
sistant at Greenwich, and was ever his trusted friend, was 
descended from a well-to-do family long settled at Little Horton, 
near Bradford. His father, John Sharp, yeoman and clothier, 
was a staunch Parliamentarian and Fairfax’s secretary, while 
another branch of the family was equally staunch in supportin 
the Stuarts. After an uncongenial apprenticeship to a Yor 
mercer, Abraham Sharp studied navigation and mathematics in 
verpool, where, it is supposed, he first made the acquaintance of 
Flamsteed. It is certain that he was living with Flamsteed at 
Greenwich in 1684, and in 1689 had completed his first important 
work for the Observatory—namely, the mural are designed 
as a substitute for Flamsteed’s unsuccessful instrument of 
1683. This achievement, as Mr. Cudworth points out, was 
the true commencement of the history of the Observatory. 
From this date to the death of Flamsteed the relations between 
the astronomer and Sharp were extremely cordial. Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to overrate the services of the latter. Nothing 
in the curious and instructive correspondence between Flamsteed 
and the scientific recluse of Horton Hall is more pleasing than 
the single-hearted loyalty towards his old chief that Sharp never 
fails to show. ‘The proofs of confidence are ample on both sides. 
When Sharp’s mechanical skill has perfected some ingenious 


(3) Dictionnaire des naturelles, Par E. Thévenin et C. de 
Varigny. Paris: Alcan. 

(4) Le centenaire de 1789. Par G. Guéroult. Paris: Alcan. 

(5) La France du centenaire. Par E.Goumy. Paris: Hachette. 

(6) La morale, Vart, et la religion d’uprés M. Guyau. Par A. Fouillée. 
Paris: Alcan, 


(7) L’inconnaissable. Par E. de Roberty. Paris: Alcan. 


invention, he gives Flamsteed full particulars of it—“were it a 
secret,” he says of one such contrivance, “ it should not be so to 
you”—and Flamsteed’s letters are full of fervid confidential 
references to Newton, Halley, and other enemies who hindered 
the publication of the astronomer’s Historia Calestis. It is 
tolerably certain that this great work would never have been 
completed but for Sharp’s skill and untiring pertinacity. His 
correspondence, journals, accounts of expenditure, afford much 
interesting illustration of the times as well as true insight into 
his strongly marked and attractive individuality. 

The best that can be said of Dante, a “dramatic poem,” by 
Héloise Durant (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), is that it is written 
with knowledge and sympathy, and shows some ingenuity of treat- 
ment. The courage of the attempt is more praiseworthy than the 
attempt itself. The author's aim is “to give an outline of Dante’s 
life as drawn from his own words”—a task that might have 
tested the powers of a greater poet than Longfellow, who revised 
a portion of the poem in 1881, and accepted its dedication. The 
result is interesting, as an experiment, rather than impressive 
from a dramatic point of view. 

Mr. William Larminie’s Glanlula (Kegan Paul & Co.) is a 
spirited poem of the old days of Irish Kings, when fighting and 
magic were equally prevalent, and “ Mayo was Irros Dounan, and 
Broadhaven Invermore.” With the aid of the prologue to Glan- 
lula, the tourist who visits the picturesque coast of ne may be 
able, if of imaginative as well as locomotive disposition, to 
localize the scenes of the wild and wondrous deeds depicted in 
Mr. Larminie’s stirring verse. The poem shows uncommon skill in 
the difficult art of narration in rhymed verse. The story of 
Glanlula’s betrayal of the magical secret of Dohnal’s sword to his 
enemy, Fergus MacKRoy, is set forth with vivid directness. The 
fighting scenes, whether with the powers of earth or of the air— 
and there is much fighting—are excellent. 

Keso (Elliot Stock) is “a tragedy of the first century” by 
Nathanael Hurd, the scene of which is Rome in the days of 
Domitian. The hero—a young man favoured by the Emperor— 
with the best possible intentions denounces the father of Salvia, 
whom he loves a little less than her father’s wealth, as a Christian, 
and involves himself and them in ruin. Mr. Hurd’s dramatic 
scheme is decidedly good and it is not ill developed; but his 
dialogue is somewhat feeble and at times curiously unhappy. 
For example, when Salvia begins to a Keso to be the 
author of = father’s imprisonment, she explains :— 

Stop! all thy face is charged. Thou! Thou! 

Tis true! I read it in thy shifting eye— 

Writ on tzy face's chalky tablet plain. 
This may be fine writing, but it is not proper to the character 
and the scene. 

Mr. Bernard Bosanquet’s Essays and Addresses (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) treats of many subjects with, it seems to us, 
scant enlightenment. “How to Read the New Testament” and 
one or two other papers are obviously inspired by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s St. Paul and Protestantism, and dry husks rather than 
fruit are they. 

Among new editions and translations we have My Young 
Alcides, §c., by Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillan); Dickens, by 
Adolphus William Ward, “ En lish Men of Letters” (Macmillan) ; 
Le Comte de Paris, by the Marquis de Flers, translated by 
Constance Majendie (Allen & Co.); Recollections of a Literary 
Man, from the French of Alphonse Daudet, by Laura Ensor 
(Routledge); The Marl-Pit Mystery, by Georges Ohnet (Vizetelly) ; 
and The Ace of Hearts, by ¥. Du Boisgobey (Vizetelly). 

We have also received the first volume of Sir William 
Thomson's Popular Lectures and Addresses (Macmillan); Studies 
in Philosophy, by the Rev. J. Lightfoot (Blackwood); Darwinism 
and Politics, by D. G. Ritchie (Sonnenschein); The Quintessence 
of Socialism, translated from the German of Dr. Schiiffle, b 
Bernard Bosanquet (Sonnenschein); 4A Brief History of Gree 
Philosophy, b & C. Burt, M.A. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) ; Scott’s 
Rokeby, edited, with notes, by Professor Macmillan (Macmillan) ; 
Paradoxes of a Philistine, by W. Walsh(Philadelphia: Lippincott) ; 
Pictoris Otia, Poems by Pownoll Toller Williams (Bumpus) ; 4 
Manual of Cursive Shorthand, by — L. Callendar (Clay & 
Sons); Essays on Indian Subjects, by Theodore Beck (Triibner) ; 
Twilight Verses, by Agnes Giberne (Nisbet); Zummerzet Rhymes 
(Houlston); and A Throw of the Dice, by Albany F. Major 
(Simpkin & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
at the Orrice, 88 SournampTon Srreet, Strand, Lonpon. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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The publication of the Saturvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
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nts must not be in wealthy cireums'an 
information to be obtained from the Heap: MASTER. 


W ESteierER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 


VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will begin on 
July 2 2. For particulars appiy to the _Heap- MASTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


(jRON DALL SCHOOL, FARNHAM, Surrey.—Invigorating 

country life, healthiest in England (see Registrar's Reet. Preparation for Public 
Schools, Royal Navy, ac. ; French and German guaranteed ; school farm, cricket and foot- 
ball f fieids, fieids, tennis, carpenter's shop, 1 riding ponies. —Address, PRINCIPAL. 


(CROYDON HIGH SCHOOL.—BOARDERS are received 
Tenby, the Sister of Head-Mistress, Miss A. NELIGAN, Oakfield House, Sydenham Road. 


farm PUPILS.—GENTLEMEN are received on the Farms 
of the ras ndanoggy—§, +4 DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, Horsham, Sussex. 1,400 acres, 
arable and pasture. 400 head of cattle. Dairy,—For terms and particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, AYL Daiky Company, in London, St, Petersburgh Place, swater;: 


or Horsham, Sussex. 

PRE SCILLA, L AUSANNE.—Miss WI LLS, ‘late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Eng lish HOME bee Elder 

GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis-court. Numbers limited. Subjects taken :—French, 

German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Vacancies at Easter. 


ORYSTAL PALACE.— SATURDAY CONCERT, April 6, 
at Three.—FAUST, by Hector Berlioz: Madame Valleria, Mr. Edward Lioyd, Mr. 
W.#H. tg Mr. R. Hilton. The Crystal Palace Choir. ‘The Renowned Crystal Palace 

onductor,Mr. AUGUST MANNS. Numbered onmn 2s. 6d., may be booked at 
Crystal Rane. and usual agents. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by, FOREIGN ARTISTS, including 
ER'S great Work, ** The Descent from the Cross,” is now OPEN.—— Admission, ls. 


LAST DAY. 
ROSVENOR neALLERY, NEW BOND STREET. 


V OPEN. SECOND SERIES O 


A CENTURY “of BRITISH ART. 
INCLUDING a SMALL COLLECTION of PASTELS of the PERIOD. 
WORKS by HOGARTH, CONSTABLE, GAINSBOROUGH, TUKNER, REYNOLDS, 
waeis, ROMNEY, COTMAN, &c 
Admission, ON E SHILLING, from Ten to Six. 


[HE STUART EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS, MINIA- 
TURES, and PERSONAL RELICS a with the Royal House of Stuart. 
Under the patronage of Iler Majesty the Quee: n daily from 4 till7. Admission, Is. 
Season tickets, 5s, Will CLOSE April 13. ANEW ry LLER RY, Regent Street. 


PLEASURE CRUISE to NORWAY, visiting the North Cape 
to see the Midnight Sun. The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their lar, rn 
powered steamship “ CHIMBORAZO,” 3,876 tons register, 3,000 horse power, from ndon 
on bn the Sth of June, for Christiania, Bergen, Gudvangen, Molde, Naes, Trondjem, Trimsi, 
Hammerfest, Lerwick, arriving in London on the Ist of July. 
The * CHIMBURAZO” is fitted with the electric light, hot and cold baths, &c, 
Cuisine of the highest order. 
M 2 {F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue. 
AN NDERSON, ANDEKSON, & CU., 5 FenchurchAvenue, London, E.C. 
For further particulars oeely to the latter firm,or to the West-End Agents, Grindlay & 
Co., 55 Parliament Street. 


‘THE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 


resses respectively of Blackheath and South Ham sna | High Schools), residing in 
the . - suburb of Hampstead, receive . few YOUNG ES w board and educate. 
The arrangements are those of a retined home. Large pan and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation for University examinations and degrees. Reference ay permitted 
to parents of present and former pupils. —4l Belsize Park Garde ns, London, N 


HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., BRUCE CASTLE, near 


TOTTENHAM, prepares PUPILS wanting ‘special he!p for the Universities, Army, 
Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requireme ts of business ii 
i.xcellent house in Park of 20 acres, containing Urte ket and Footbal! grounds, 
_ References, the Head- Masters of Charterhouse, ( and | Marlh g 


FPRENcH at VERSAILLES, 29 Rue St. ‘Antoine. e.—GENTLE- 
MEN'S SONS desirous of acquiring FRENCH are received in the family of Pastor 
BRAUD. Highest reterences. 


PREPAR: ATION for OXF. and CAMB. M ATRIC., Res 
sions, &c.—Rev. R. F. HESSEY, late Fel. Tutor Mag. Coll., Oxf., Ist Cl. Lit. ot 
and Chance! ge 3 Prizeman, has VACANCIES for next Term. Resi dent Tutor, late Schol. 
Corpus, Ist Cl. ¥ : fods. Classical, 2nd Mathematical, &c.— Basing Vicarage, nr. Basingstoke toke. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
GROCERS’ COMPANY. 


These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £259, and open only to British 
subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encouragement to the making of exact 
researches into the Causes and Prevention of important Diseases. 

The C ny: | appoint annually. 

= the next election one of the present scholars may be eligible for 4~j = 

eee may be made at any time before the end of April, by letter, et ont to 
=. lerk of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., from whom particulars may be 


ADFORD HOUSE, “COVENTRY. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SUNS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1800. 

Boys received from Six to Twelve years of age, and prepared for College and Local Examina- 

tions, which have hitherto been successfully passec iby the Pupi's of this School. Eight acres 
of recreation ground.—Apply for particulars to to Mrs, and | Mle 8 Hove HTON. 


HE UNIVERSITIES.—Messrs. DICKINSON & FOSTER 

beg to announce that they are engaged upon a number of Works illustrating Oxford 

acd Cambridge, uniiorm with their Po we Series of the GREAT SCHOOLS, some of 
which are now on View at 114 NEW BOND STREET. 


BokouGH of SHEFFIELD.—The CORPORATION of 

SHEFFIELD are prepared to Receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on Mortgage 
for a period of years or subject to six months’ notice from any time. Interest at the rate of 
£3 percent. perannum. Applic made to 


Bride Street, Sheffield. W. FISHER TASKER, Registrar. 
ebruary 8, 1889. 
OCIETY of AUTHORS GNOORPORATED). — The 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of this SOCIETY announce th: ments have 
now been made for READING and ADVISING on MANUSCRIPTS, “The ee corviews of & 
competent Staff of Readers been 

A Report on the literary and artistic character,style, and treatment of the work is deli- 
vered to the author. 

Technical W orks are not received. 

A small fee is charged fur cach MS. read. 


4 Portugal Street, W.C. By Order, S. S. SPRIGGE, Secretary. 


ACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTE An enjoyable 


Resort, especially attractive in Spring. Mild and Equa’ le Climate. Visitors received, 
en pension. — Descriptive tariff of Moenager. 


URNISHED FLAT, in Vv ‘ictoria Street, TO BE LET 
immediately. Three sitti s, bath and pr rooms scullery, 
&e. goud cupboards.—. —Apply to Ww. 1 Prince 8 Mansions, Vv ictoria Street, S W. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, Ww .C, — The 
COUNCIL earnestly appeal for DONATIONS ona ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£20,000 required for new Nursing Establishmeat, enlargement of Medical School, the Conva- 
lescent Home, and current : Messrs. Dr 

ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


(THE GREATEST of all PIANOFORTES. 


HE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES, New York & London. 
Steinway Hall, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, London, W- 
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